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IN A LOS ANGELES GARDEN 


By OLIVE PERCIVAL 


! wake and with bewildered eyes 

Behold the summer, noonday skies, 

Lying in little blossom-flecks along the wall: 
It is a sign for me, I know, 

Of many heavens here below: 

Radiant, tender harmony awaiting all. 


Brimming with the sweet of a tropic summer 

Are the blossom-cups white of the magnolia tree; 
Drugged with dreams are they of enthralling sorrows, 
Of incredible joys,---by a far, far; moonlit sea! 


Between the brown and oak-plumed hills 

Is the hill of my dreams, desires; 

All day a realm of blue, blue mist 

And at sunset all opal fires. 

Ah! the feet of the heedless its paths have found: 
But for me it is ever forbidden ground! 





—for those who seek the best 


the Rampart Apartments 


provide every luxury, meet every requirement, 
answer every whim. 


A block from Wilshire Boulevard, the Rampart 
stands on the corner of Sixth and Rampart, be- 
tween Westlake and Sunset Parks in the fash- 
ionable, aristocratic Wilshire district. 


—Possesses the finest car service of any apart- 
ment building in Los Angeles—a car every two 
minutes—fifteen minutes from down town. 


—Absolutely fireproof. 

—fifty apartments—two, three and four rooms 
—elegantly furnished in solid mahogany. 
—tile and marble baths and showers, 


—Beautiful, spacious amusement and_ ball- 
room—billiards. 


—model tennis courts — colorful flower gar- 
qens. 


—regular first-class hotel service—bell boys. 
Phones: 69223eer Wilshire @255. 











Marsh-Strong bld’g. 


Ninth St. at Spring and Main 


ABSOLUTELY 
FIRE PROOF 
Marble and Mahogany Finish 


Best Lighted and Equipped 
OFFICE BUILDING 
INe THE, Gaye: * 


Keady for Occupancy September Ist 


For Reservations See 


Robert Marsh ¢& Co. 


Trust and Savings Building 
10175 Main 5045 
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ATEST in the line of lobbyists to be uncovered 
L is Col. Martin M. Mulhall, one time general field 
“fxer”’ for the National Association of Manufac- 
turers, whose activities at Washington, extending 
over many years, have been revealed through a sworn 
statement of the agent, published in the New York 
World. It is a grim story of selfish greed, of cam- 
paigning for special privileges, in the attainment of 
which men holding public office from the highest po- 
sition to first-term representatives were used as pawns 
in the great game of grab. If one-third of the charges 
promulgated by Mulhall can be substantiated by the 
senate lobby investigation committee, before which 
body the former confidential employee of the National 
Association of Manufacturers is to be summoned, 
there will be numerous hitherto escapable reputations 
trailed in the dust. 

Letters, telegrams, reports, expense accounts and 
memoranda innumerable reinforce the Mulhall state- 
ments. It is inconceivable that the New York Worid 
would dare to make public the highly libellous matter 
traversed without first satisfying its legal counsel of 
the complete substantiation of the charges that name 
a score or more of congressmen alleged to have re- 
ceived financial reward for services rendered the cor- 
porations. Mulhall asserts that the tariff commission 
appointed by Mr. Taft owed its inception wholly to 
the activities of the National Association of Manu- 
facturers, whose object was to forestall tariff reduc- 
tion. Again is mentioned unpleasantly the name of 
United States Senator Henry Cabot Lodge of Massa- 
chusetts, whose kindness to Henry Oxnard in passing 
over his franking privilege saved the Beet Sugar 
Trust many thousands of dollars in postage, to the 
mulcting of the income of the postal department. 
Senator Lodge is listed by Mulhall along with Mr. 
Taft, the late Vice President Sherman, former Sen- 
ator Foraker (of sad Standard Oil letters memory), 
former Senator Aldrich, Senator Isaac Stephenson— 
whose manner of achieving election was the subject 
of senatorial investigation, resulting in a whitewash 
—Uncle Joe Cannon and numerous other senators 
and congressmen from every state in the Union, all 
of whom, it is declared, were susceptible to “influ- 
ence” in inducing legislation favorable to the associa- 
tion. 

Of course, it does not follow that every one of the 
public men gridironed was deliberately false to his 
oath of office and served the selfishly-allied manu- 
facturers, forming the National Association, at the 
expense of the people. Doubtless, not a few honestly 
believed they were best exhibiting their patriotism, 
their loyalty to the country’s welfare by acting in a 
way skillfully directed by the lobbyists. This is one 
of the most insidious menaces of the high tariff sys- 





tem. Mien, otherwise highminded, have allowed their 
judgment to become so warped by the “protection” 
shibboleth, that they permit themselves to vote mil- 
lions of dollars in special privileges to the direct 
beneficiaries of the tariff, deluding themselves with 
the notion that they are protecting American labor 
and assuring the prosperity of the nation generally in 
so doing. 

It is certain that not a few standpatters were led 
like lambs to the slaughter by the clever lobbyists, 
without receiving any personal emolument, honestly 
believing they were helping to save the country by 
obliging the allied mmnufacturing interests. Others, 
more sophisticated, following the party tenets with 
cheerful disregard of consequences. If they could 
gather, en route, any of the loaves and fishes, while 
maintaining the policies of their party, so much the 
better for the personal larder. A little further stretch- 
ing of the partisan conscience and they might even 
bring themselves to accept financial reward for their 
services as it is alleged did “Old Statistics” James 
E. Watson, former congressman from Indiana and 
floor leader in the Taft convention of 1912 at Chi- 
cago. Mr. Watson is now president of the Epworth 
League in his state. He is quoted as admitting that 
he did accept money from the association—while rep- 
resenting his district in congress—to work for a 
tariff commission, thus corroborating in one particu- 
lar the Mulhall charges. In fact, the confession is 


so minute, so circumstantial, that it is likely to be 
susceptible of complete verification under probe. 


PRACTICAL EFFECT OF THE DISCLOSURES 

HETHER or not the Mulhall charges are ig- 

nored or probed to the bottom, as is likely, the 
lobby industry has received a body blow from which 
it will be slow in recovering and, meantime, the pro- 
fessionals in the “third house” will find slim pickings 
in their efforts to turn an honest dollar. Already, 
the result of the lobby investigation has had a dis- 
tinctly beneficial effect on the tariff bill, solidifying 
the strength of its adherents and correspondingly 
weakening the force of the opposition. Men who, 
like Senator Newlands, are proclaimed “O. K.” by 
Lobbyist Henry Oxnard cannot wield much influence 
among their fellows when their inspiration is so pal- 
pably disclosed. 

No wonder that President Wilson is reported 
pleased over the latest developments in the “insid- 
ious lobby” investigation, and his declaration that 
the lobby is “out of business” so far as national leg- 
islation is concerned may be readily accepted as the 
true situation. His belief that Wall street interests 
have been systematicaJly bled, as the Judge Lovett 
disclosures indicate, the railroad man’s refusal to be 
“touched,” giving a clue to the conspirators, is widely 
reflected. It is to be hoped the investigating commit- 
tee will follow the trail with grim tenacity. That it 
will lead to another branch of lobbyists whose work 
has been exceedingly profitable in the past is not to 
be doubted. 

It is significant that the standpat papers are piping 
in a far lower key than was their cue when the Pres- 
ident first sprung the lobby charge. Much grandilo- 


quent talk was indulged in of the inalienable right of | 


American citizens to guard closely their interests 
from prospectively dangerous legislation, but there 1s 
a vast difference between honest protest of perturbed 
individuals and the pernicious activities of the special 
privileges fighting for a retention of unfair benefits, 
to hold which they are willing to spend millions in 
debauching men in public office. The people are not 
so unsophisticated as they were when Mark Hanna 
fooled them so egregiously. They have cut their eye 
teeth in regard to the protection humbug and are 
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cynically watching the outcome of the struggle at 
Washington. The lobby exposures only intensify 
their demand for a complete cleaning out of the high 
protection stables. 


HOW THE GALLED JADES WINCE 

HERE its a delightful unanimity of expression to 

be noted in the protests uttered by statesmen of 
high and low mental stature who have been placed in 
the pillory by Col. Martin Mulhall. Al agree that 
their flagellator is the quintessence of what a gentle- 
man should not be and one of the castigated breth- 
ren, who chances to be the president of the National 
Manufacturers’ Association, avers that Mulhall was 
hired from the Matt Quay entourage because of his 
wide acquaintance among men of affairs. 

This may be regarded as authoritative. Evidently, 
the association knew what it was about when it went 
into the notorious Matt Quay camp for expert assist- 
ance. Jf Mulhall is the untruthful scamp depicted by 
wrathful gentlemen now on the gridiron of public 
opinion he is no more of a scamp at this date, pre- 
sumably, than he was when first engaged as a lobby- 
ist and allowed to spend upward of $200,000 of the 
association funds. Matt Quay’s adherents were for 
use, not for show. They were what 1s known as 
“practical” politicians, which is to say, they were ex- 
pected to get “results,” regardless of the methods em- 
ployed. 

Of course, the angry statesmen named by Mulhall 
as susceptible to “influence” are not all crooks. Even 
those gentlemen of the cloth who helped to settle the 
Danbury strike in a manner satisfactory to the asso- 
ciation and enjoyed a European trip as a reward of 
virtue doubtless did. what-.was for the best, all things 
considered. Far he it {fom us to hint that it was 
“for the best” of tHe nrenufacturers, hence the tangi- 
ble expression Sf gratitude displayed. We make no 
doubt that aswith-Senator Lodge who saved the 
association thousands of dollars in postage, at the 
people’s expense, by lending his franking privilege, 
the glorious policy of high protection justified the act 
of the Massachusetts patriot. However, all are to 
have their day in court. The lobby investigators 
promise a full hearing in good season. 


SUGGESTED COURSE FOR SENATOR WORKS 
OLDING no brief for Senator Works and dis- 
agreeing with many of his views on public af- 

fairs vet are we constrained to refute the intimation 
of the esteemed San Francisco Call that the junior 
United States senator from California was in sorry 
business when he made public the bribe offered by an 
illiterate Santa Barbara mechanic who wanted to be 
postmaster of that city. As a result of his ignorant 
culpability the applicant for federal appointment has 
been fined by a federal judge and must serve a sen- 
tence of two months in prison to boot. 

Considering the bitterness with which Senator 
Works is regarded by those who are responsible for 
his election, due to his just criticisms of their actions 
last year in counseling candidates for office to stul- 
tifying themselves in order to gain place on the pri- 
marty ballot, it behooves him to walk a particularly 
straight line to avoid giving his enemies that oppor- 
tunity to flay him for which they are yearning. Had 
he ignored the bribe-offer and by a curious quirk of 
fate the man had received the appointment who 
knows to what lengths the charges of the anti- 
Worksians would have reached? 


Having seen the dignity of his position upheld and 
the majesty of the law triumph, it would be a grace- 
ful act for Senator Works to relate the circumstances 
to the President and get the ignorant Santa Bar- 
baran pardoned. It is apparent that he did not 
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realize the criminality of his act. He was one of too 
many readers of saffron newspapers who suppose that 
the only way to gain office is by the palm-greasing 
process. Having discovered his error and suffered 
proper humiliation, besides paying the fine, the re- 
mainder of the sentence with propriety might be com- 
muted. 





GETTYSBURG: FIFTY YEARS AFTER 

OW the North quivered in expectation fifty years 

ago this week! There had been Fredericksburg 
with its disastrous outcome for Burnside and, later, 
Chanceilorsville, with similarly depressing results un- 
der Hooker. Lee, the pride of the south, flushed with 
his important victories, now determined to invade the 
North and having crossed the Potomac was eager to 
wage a still more decisive battle and then on to 
Washington! Gettysburg was an accident. Neither 
Lee nor Meade intended to try conclusions at that 
point. The former, fearing for his communications 
had turned back from his invasion of Pennsylvania, 
and his advance under Heth came into contact with 
Buford’s forces at Seminary Ridge and the greatest 
battle of the Civil War was precipitated. 


Gen. John F. Reynolds hastening to support Bu- 
ford was the first notable officer to fallin that opening 
engagement. His death was a disheartening circum- 
stance, and although Gen. Carl Schurz gallantly di- 
rected the right wing near Rock Creek, the slaughter 
of his men was so great that a retreat was necessi- 
tated to Cemetery Hill where Gen. O. O. Howard 
was entrenched and, there, too, the left wing now un- 
able to retain its position was forced to fall back. 
Meanwhile, Gen. Hancock, dispatched by Meade to 
take charge following the death of Reynolds, until 
the commander-in-chief could arrive, inspired fresh 
courage in the perturbed Union troops and with 
his promise of heavy reinforcements before morning 
the dawn of the second day was awaited with what 
composure the loss of Keynolds and upward of I0,- 
000 Union soldiers could instill, 


Both Meade and Lee reached a quick decision that 
at Gettysburg as well as any other spot north of the 
Potomac the struggle for~supremacy might as well 
be fought. The Union generat’s. arrival with the 
promised support gave renewed hope to the northern 
forces, but Lee, meanwhile, alse had come up and his 
men were equaliy braced, needing ofily the presence 
of Gen: Stuart with his 10,000 cavalrymen to render 
the second day’s conflict prospectively as satisfactory 
in outcome for the South as the initial battle. By 
daylight the two armies had chosen their relative po- 
sitions, Meade, with his center on Cemetery Hill, his 
right extending to Culp’s Hill, his left embracing 
Round Top. Lee’s center rested on Seminary Ridge, 
the wings of his army extending from beyond Rock 
Creek on the north to a position facing Round Top 
on the south, thus forming a horseshoe with the 
Army of the Potomac before it. 


It was a tense day. The commanders were loth to 
engage and it was not until the afternoon was well 
advanced that the Confederate wings under Long- 
street and Ewell, respectively, came into smart ac- 
tion, with Longstreet forcing the fighting, his ob- 
jective being the heights of Little Round Top, the 
most strategic point from which to command the 
whole battle ground. Vainly Hood’s forces sought 
to rush Sykes’ corps, occupying Round Top. There 
occurred the most sanguinary hand to hand fighting 
of the entire three days’ battle. Twice Hood almost 
succeeded in gaining the summit, but was repelled 
with painful loss of life. The Union men remained 
in control, but at what a sacrifice! Meanwhile, in the 
“Valley of Death,” Sickles had been equally hard 
pressed and here the gallant general lost his leg, 
shattered by a bullet and amputated on the field. 
Ewell’s attack on Cemetery Hill under Slocum re- 
sulted in a slight advantage to the Confederates, ow- 
ing to the withdrawal of part of the Twelfth Corps 
to defend Round Top, and Culp’s Hill was John- 
son’s after a frightful harvest of death. 


July 3 was the culmination of this Titanic struggle. 


| burg. 
| son from the entrenchments of Culp’s Hill, which 
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| frightful results. 
| Brigade” was as child’s play. 








Lee had decided over night to attack Meade’s center, 
against the protest of Longstreet and other gen- 
erals called into council. But the arrival of Pickett 
and Stuart, with his superb cavalry, was an argument 
that overbore all opposition and Lee’s decision was 
not to be shaken. Meanwhile, Meade and his corps 
commanders had agreed that the third day should 
settle the contest, with no cessation of hostilities 
from start to finish. By dawn the Confederates had 
their artillery massed on Seminary Ridge, facing the 


| federal batteries a mile away on the hill above Gettys- 


The fight began with the dislodging of John- 


Geary and Ruger had abandoned to defend Round 
Seven hours after the first shot was fired the 
Twelfth Corps men were back in their old quarters— 
that is, what was left of them. 


Came a lull of two hours and then, preceded by 
heavy cannonading on both sides, which did fear- 
ful execution, the unwise order of Lee given to 
Pickett to charge the federal center on Cemetery Hill 
was put into effect. All history may be searched in 
vain for a parallel of this daring advance with its 
The famous “Charge of the Light 
Imagine a mile of 
gauntlet to be covered before the infantry under 
Pickett, with Pettigrew in command of the left 
wing, could get into action. Meanwhile, the oncom- 
ing ranks were subjected to an enfilading fire of can- 
nonry, which changed to musketry as the brave Con- 
federates, regardless of the havoc in their midst, 
pressed closer. The federal guns were unceasing, 
Pettigrew’s men wavered, but the front of battle was 
maintained and Pickett’s right responded to the cry 
of “Forward!” 

But the task was impossible that Lee had set 
Pickett. In vain Armistead gallantly led, in vain 
Garnett inspired his brigade, in vain Kemper cheered 
his soldiers. They never returned to tell the story 
of that advance into the gates of death. The charge, 
begun so grandly, at close quarters became a melee 
and the superior numbers of the tecerals finally left 
Pickett no recourse but to sound a retreat. Fighting 
to the last he and his superb followers fell back on 
Seminary Ridge, where Lee admitted his mistake. 
Back to Virginia retreated the Southern general, his 
star in a decline. The pursuit was only half-hearted. 
The Union losses were so severe that the advantage 
gained over Pickett was not worth bragging about. 
But Grant was making history at Vicksburg and 
from that time on, the fate of the Republic never 
was in doubt. 


What is left of Pickett’s men will march across 


that never-to-be-forgotten mile today and arriv- 
ing at the old stone wall where Armistead fell with 


the flag clasped in his arms will stretch forth their 
hands and engage in fraternal grasp the hands of 
those survivors of the Blue who fifty years ago con- 
tested with equal gallantry the indomitable southrons. 
What a picture! What a glorious climax! But what 
a cost! 


JANE ADDAMS ADVISES RESTRAINT 

PPLYING that strong common sense which is a 

marked characteristic of Jane Addams, the well- 
known sociologist, in an interview at New York, en 
route home from Budapest to Chicago, is inclined to 
think that if she were nominated for mayor of Chi- 
cago, against her wishes, she would refuse to run. 
She adds: “It is against our principles that women 
should start office-holding the moment we receive the 
vote. I think it would be unwise for the women of 
Illinois to accept or to seek public office until we 
have had a few years’ experience as voters.” Nat- 
urally, she was pleased by the suffrage victory in IIli- 
nois. That the Empire state is ready for suffrage 
and that women will get the vote in New York ina 
few years is her firm belief. 


It is such sentiments as those expressed by Miss 
Addams in regard to office holding that confirm 
many of us in the impression that no mistake will be 
made in granting universal suffrage. “We will not, 


| as women voters,” she is quoted as saying, “remain 


correctly.” 
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segregated to vote as a woman’s party, except on 
moral or sociological questions which only the in- 
fluence of women’s votes, cast as a unit, can settle 
Of course not. There should be no sex 
line in voting. Not whether a question is more ap- 
pealing to man or to woman, but hew it will affect 
the general welfare should be the viewpoint and its 
settlement reached in accordance with the broad prin- 
ciple involved. For women to flock together as a sep- 
arate entity were to invalidate the idea of uniformity 
of rights now used with potent effect as propaganda. 
Miss Addams i3 wise enongh to see this. 
Notwithstanding her well-grounded belief that 
women would better go slow in running for of- 
fice we confess to a strong desire to see this finely- 
equipped woman installed as executive of a city like 
Chicago at an early date. We can imagine the dis- 


| may of the Hinky Dinks and that type of politicians 


in the event of her election, whose demands for 
patronage would have about as much effect on her 
calm poise as the hysteria of the Hearst journals 
which, of course, would admit their responsibility for 
her election. Aside from her yielding to the blan- 
dishments of the Bull Moosers the course of Jane 
Addams in public matters has been free from bias 
and governed to a gratifying degree by sober sense. 
Of course, the emotional..Jane Addams choruses, 
subtly fostered by designing politicians, are not 
chargeable to her, save as she attached herself to the 
Bull Moose campaign. However, 1f she were not oc- 
casionally swayed by her emotions she would be less 
a woman than she is in spite of her equitpoise in the 
main. 


FROM SATURDAY TO MONDAY 
OLLOWING three days of frowning skies, ac- 
companied by a drizzling rain, the sun emerges 

and the clarified air, almost good enough to eat, re- 
joices the souls of Californians as nothing else can. 
With an it-is-good-to-be-alive expression, men and 
women walk along with chins elevated and nostrils 
expanded, filling their lungs with the glorious, rain- 
tanged ozone and mentally offering up praises that 
they are permitted by a beneficent Providence to par- 
take of these genuine gifts of the gods which South- 
ern California provides so generously. Even when 
the sun was in eclipse—a rarity in this latitude in 
June—they were consoled by the direful newspaper 
accounts of the havoc wrought by the torrid sun in 
the benighted east, and as they drew closer to the 
cheerful grate fire and listened to the gentle pit-pat 
of the softly descending rain they exuded with pity 
for the sufferers of the Atlantic coast states. 


It is no fanciful picture. A more perfect day than 
this the world has seldom seen since the Lord said 
“Let there be light: and there was light. There is 
a purple mist on the mountains of the Sierra Madre 
chain, the summits of San Jacinto and San Antonio 
are crowned with snow, an unusual circumstance so 
late in the season, and the grasses are lush and lusty, 
providing succulent nutriment for the grateful cattle. 
The streams in the canyons are leaping with merri- 
ment, the trout never were gamier nor the mountain 
trails more seductive. The lure of them is in the 
blood, the desire to abandon the office for the out-of- 
doors almost irresistible; the wanderlust is upon one! 
Close the desk, turn the key in the door and let us 
for the next forty-eight hours forget the daily grind, 
the editorial demands, the notes falling due or the 
uncollectible bills that refuse to meet the situation. 

Which shall it be, the mountains or the sear? A 
long hike through to the West Fork, a breakfast at 
Trogden’s or a fish dinner at the beach preceded by 
a swiin in the surf? The choice is yours. Or, if the 
simpler pleasures are denied by reason of stiffening 
limbs and expanding girth then a bowl along well- 
oiled roads in a six-cylinder car, the tonneau open to 
heaven, the breezes beating against the tanned cheeks 
and the appetite getting sharper at every revolution 
of the wheels. Or, perhaps, it is a dash along un- 
frequented paths on the back of a blooded horse as 
eager for the escape from the conventional highway 
as yourself and as full of life as a happy puppy. The 
thrill in the rider is transmitted to the gallant animal 
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pulsating between your gripped knees and the exu- 
berant shout of the one is reflected in the whinny of 
joy of the other, both finding it good to be there. 
Come, let’s be off! 


NATIONAL PARKS AND THEIR LURES 


ROM the department of the interior at Washing- | 


ton we are in receipt of half a dozen informing 





pamphlets embracing all that is necessary for the | 


tourist to know of the national parks of America. 
is rather of an aggravation to one chained to the 


desk leg to turn to these itemized attractions, know- 


ing that the last page of each brochure is as far as 
he will get—this season, at least. 


racy of the New World that never tires of reading of 
the antics of the aristocracy of the Old so the pris- 


oner of circumstance loves to gaze out of his cell | 


window and speculate on the glories that are denied 
him. 

Naturally, we in California, are more concerned in 
the Yosemite National Park than in the other re- 


sorts of public ownership peculiar to this country. A | 
28-page folder issued by the secretary of the interior | 


gives complete details concerning points of interest 
in the park, its location, means of accessibility, sched- 
ule of distances and other desirable statistics. It may 
not be generally known that the area of Yosemite 
park includes a total of 1,124.41 square miles, or 719,- 
622.40 acres. The park is situated in Tuolumne, 
Mariposa, and Mono counties, is under the super- 
vision and control of the interior secretary, but is 
patrolled by cavalry under command of a line officer 
of the army. It is reached from Merced by the Santa 


Fe and Southern Pacific railroads, thence by way of | 
the Yosemite Valley Railroad to El Portal, and by 


stage line to interior points. Hotels and permanent 


camps with authorized rates of each are published, | 


lists of camping outfits required printed, with the 
rental prices appended. A travel-guide map of the 
park is included in the pamphlet and a complete bibli- 
ography of the park noted, both official and private 
in nature. Rules, regulations and instructions for the 
guidance of visitors are given and a brief on auto- 
mobiles added, the rules governing their admission to 
the park not yet having been printed, Every pros- 
pective camper or tourist should write to the secre- 
tary of the interior for a copy of this comprehensive 


folder. 


Yellowstone National Park in northwestern Wyom- 
ing, having an area of 2,142,720 acres, is similiarly set 
forth, the transportation routes—Northern Pacific, 
Oregon Short Line and Burlingon roads—recorded 
and the hotels with scale of charges detailed. It is 
inspiring to learn that tourists suffering from aching 
corns may get relief at the Mammoth Hot Springs 
hotel for $1.50, with fifty cents added if waited on in 
their rooms. Manicuring is seventy-five cents to one 


dollar and an almond or clay pack may be had for | 
A wet shampoo | 


the ridiculously low price of $1.50. 
for ladies is only $1.25 and a bath, that great boon 
of civilization, may be obtained for fifty cents. 


tel corporation for travel-stained humanity. 


Glacier National Park northern Montana, 
reached via the Great Northern Railway, is not so 
well known to the traveling public as the two parks 
previously named, but its 915,000 acres have a wild 
charm indigenous to the rugged mountain region of 
the territory. Topographic maps of all the parks may 
be had on application to the director of the geologi- 
cal survey at Washington for a small sum. Crater 
Lake National Park, on the summit of the Cascade 
range in Oregon, with an area of 153,360 acres, 
reached by Southern Pacific Railway, is touted by 
the secretary of the interior as a splendid fishing re- 
sort. We regret to find his office employing so re- 
prehensible a phrase as “the balance of the year,” 
however, in referring to the tourist season. 

Mount Rainier National Park in western Wash- 
ington (207,360 acres) is attained by the St. Paul 
road. Full directions how to climb Mount Rainter 
are supplied by F. E. Matthes of the United States 


in 


But like the poor | 
who gloat on the doings of the rich and the democ- | 


It | 











It is | 
difficult to restrain one’s impatience to experience | 
these personal luxuries provided by a thoughtful ho- | 





geological survey, who cautions tourists about under- 


taking the ascent before they have accustomed their | 


lungs to the rarified air of the higher altitudes. Mesa 
Verde National Park in Colorado (41,920 acres) is a 
new and not widely known tract, but in the aborigi- 
nal Spruce Tree House with its many ceremonial 
chambers or kivas a remarkable reminder of cliff life 


among the native is found. Detailed descriptions of | 


the cliff houses and kivas are given. The Hot Springs 
reservation of Arkansas (911.63 acres) 1s well de- 
scribed and the curative properties of the waters 
itemized. Lastly, but fondly we turn to the pamph- 
let on the Sequoia and General Grant National 
Parks, respectively 161.597 acres and 2,536 acres in 
Tulare and Fresno counties, reached by Southern 
Pacific and Santa Fe roads, whose glories are duly 
chronicled. Take your choice. 


PREHENSILE POSTMASTER FISK 
ISK of San Francisco resign? Never! 


clination to “mix” in local “scraps” he has given a 
satisfactory administration. Reappoimted by Mr. Taft 
to fill « third term he has three years yet to serve 
and to the invitation of Postmaster-General Burleson 
to step down and out he retorts—“June 14, I916, 
when my commission expires.’ He slyly adds: “I 
had believed that in maintaining efficiency’—he has 
earned the commendation of six postmasters-general 
—“I was working in line with your published state- 
ments that efficient postmasters would be permitted 
to serve the terms for which they had been ap- 
pointed.” 

Finicky Arthur G. Fisk! Of course, the depart- 
ment meant well, but what’s a poor postmaster-gen- 
eral to do when a hungry mob of unrewarded patriots 
is howling for office? To wait three years for a six- 
thousand dollar job is not to be borne with equanim- 
ity by any spoilsman. Here is a Republican grown 
fat on the loaves and fishes distributed by his party. 
That party is no longer in power yet the miraculous 
draught continues. It is unfair, it is exasperating, it 
is cruel. 


mand that he surrender his perquisities to a member 
of the true faith. 

If he persists in occupying the fort then, remember 
Sumter! With the spirit of Gettysburg in the air 
shall it be said that a Jeffersonian disciple, or sev- 
eral hundred of him, was averse to charging the fed- 
eral position at Seventh and Mission occupied by 
Fisk? Not, nit! Arouse, ye sons of San Francisco! 
Gird up your loins, arm yourselves for the fight and 
charge the Fisk lines even as Pickett advanced on 
Meade’s center at Cemetery Hill. To the first man 
inside the breastworks with the stamps well licked 
shall the portfolio be awarded by Burleson. 


HEMET REAPS THE WHIRLWIND 
HAT has happened at Hemet is the expected. 


The prejudice against the Japanese, fostered by | 


the governor and his satellites, has found expression 
in the expelling of a group of twenty-five or thirty 
Koreans engaged by a Hemet valley rancher to help 
harvest his fruit crop. 
was indulged in by white laborers and the unwanted 
aliens without stopping to argue the matter took the 
first train out of the valley. Possibly, Hemet ranch- 
ers will be able to harvest their crops with what 
white help they can pick up; perhaps, not. In view 
of the statement that it will require more than 600 
laborers to take care of the peach and apricot crops, 
of which the Hemet and San Jacinto valleys can 
supply only about 350, it is patent that the other 250 
must come from the outside. 

If the ranchers of Hemet valley suffer losses be- 
cause of their inability to command help, following 
yesterday’s race demonstrations, the fault lies with 
those who have contributed to fan the flame of racial 
dislike. Our recollection is that the anti-alien land 
bill was cheered to its pitiful conclusion by the Hemet 
newspapers, whose conductors failed to see the folly 
of their course. The constituent ranchers are now 


Restraining our indignation with difficulty | 
we denounce the Fiskean tentacular method and de- | 
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We sincerely hope the Korean- 











reaping the result. 
Japanese fruit pickers will not return to Hemet 
valley, no matter how serious the plight of the ranch- 
ers. It is as good a point as any to demonstrate to 
the people of California the need of foreign labor to 
help harvest the crops, owing to the limited supply 
of whites. If we understand the Japanese nature cor- 


rectly there will be no attempt made to force the 


| presence of either Japanese or Korean laborer where 
| he is not wanted. 


They are a proud, but willing peo- 
ple and their self-love is sure to assert itself in this 


_ and any like exigency. 














Antipathy to their presence | 


tt is our contention that California needs the Japa- 
nese more than they need California. At any rate, 
the action of the Hemet exclusionists is un-American 
and non-progressive. Cowardice is the basic princi- 
ple of the antipathy. The white man is afraid to be 


| pitted against the Japanese; he dare not measure 
For nine | 
years the clever politician has held the postmas- | 
-tership of the northern metropolis and despite his in- 


himself against the skill and industry of the alien. 
Resort is had to brute force to gain a ternporary ad- 


' vantage, as in the Hemet case, or an equally coward- 
| ly assembly, acting at the political behest of a politi- 


cally ambitious governor, legislates invidiously against 
a race that is the equal if not the superior of 98 per 


| cent of the foreigners admitted into this country as 
prospective citizens. 


It is a national loss that the 
Japanese cannot read their title to citizenship. It is 
California’s economic loss that a feeling inimical to 
their presence in the state is fomented. 


THRESHING OVER AN OLD CONTROVERSY 
IGHTLY or wrongly, there is a widely prevalent 
belief that the disputed Hayes-Tilden election of 
1876, settled by an electoral commission March 2, 
1877, by the strictly party vote of 8 to 7 in favor of 
seating Mr. Hayes, was not decided in accordance 
with the equities. In the May number of the Century 
Magazine Col. Henry Watterson made out a prima 
facie case, supporting the negative view so largely 
held by the country, and in the current number of 
the same magazine former United States Senator 
George F. Edmunds, now 8&5 years of age and a resi- 
dent of Pasadena, contends with a touch of his old- 
time virility that the electoral commission, of which 
he is the sole surviving member, could not have found 
other than it did in view of the evidence adduced. 


Col. Watterson retorts in the same issue of the 
Century that while the former senator from. Vermont 
has made rather a case at law than a contribution to 
history, emphasizing all that may be pleaded in sup- 
port of his advocacy and minimizing or ignoring the 
strength of the opposing side, the fact remains that 
the vote was in obedience to party exigency, the evi- 
dence in equity not being given due consideration. 
And, after all, that 1s precisely where all previous 
controversies on this same subject have landed the 
contenders and their auditors. The decision of the 
commission to accept the disputed returns from 
Florida and Louisiana at their face value and not to 
go back of the canvassing boards was the decisive 
blow to the Democratic hopes. South Carolina and 
Oregon’s electoral votes also were awarded to Hayes 
which gave him the presidentlal election by the close 
vote of 185 to 184, in spite of the fact that the popular 
vote for Tilden was more than a million in excess of 
that accorded to Hayes. It has always been a subject 
of severe criticism that the members of the Louisiana 
returning board were not forgotten by the grateful 
Mr. Hayes in parceling out offices. Nor were his 
appointees conspicuous for their fitness or worth. 


Judge Edmunds lays stress upon the fact that Col. 
Pelton, a nephew of the Democratic contestant, was 
dispatched to the southern states in dispute to tamper 
with the canvassing boards, his activities being coun- 
teracted by half a dozen stalwart Republican leaders 
sent to guard against intrigue and chicanery. That 
the returns were made in favor of the Republican 
candidate argues that Col. Pelton’s efforts to infiu- 
ence the canvassing boards in favor of the Tilden 
electors proved futile. It might be charged, of course, 
that the purse of the other side was longer, but Sen- 
ator Edmunds cites John M. Sherman, James A. Gar- 
field, John A. Logan and William M. Evarts as 
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among the Republicans on guard whose reputations 
must convince everybody of their absolute honesty. 
That the electoral commission voted in accordance 
with the provisions of the act inhibiting the members 
from going behind the finding and determination of 
the returning boards of a state is agreed and therein 
lay the crux of the contention. To that legal rock 
the commission was firmly moored and it was the 
saving grace. We cannot forget—indeed, Col. Wat- 
terson reminds us—that the returning boards in the 
vital states were made up of Republicans, the south 
being still under military surveillance. “Whatever the 
worst of Democrats may have contemplated, the Re- 
publicans overmatched by deeds,” remavks Marse 
Henry. Hayes had to receive every vote to be 
elected. This is probably why neither the Florida nor 
Louisiana electoral vote was rejected as the equities 
demanded, urges the colonel, and in that view many 
students of the political history of the United States 
having Republican leanings are inclined to concur. 


BULLY FOR SAN DIEGO 

AN DIEGO’S nerve is to be admired. By a vote 

of 16 to 1 the $850,000 bond issue for park 1m- 
provements has been approved and the cash presently 
will be available for the transforming of Balboa 
Park, wherein the 1915 exposition is to be held, into 
a vista of scenic beauty. The ambitious southern 
city has undertaken a good sized contract which it ts 
preparing to carry out, practically unaided. Possibly, 
if those responsible for the movement could have 
looked far enough ahead and weighed well the cost 
they would have been less enthusiastic in their es- 
pousal of the fair project, but having led the people 
to their way of thinking this is no time to show the 
white feather. The vote Tuesday betrays the unified 
spirit of the courageous community, to which sentt- 
ment we mentally offer salaams. 

We forget how many millions San Diego has voted 
in bonds for her fair. Upward of four millions, we 
believe, besides numerous other issues for municipal 
improvements, including the water system and other 
public necessities. It is a heavy burden that the 
San Diegans are carrying, but in view of the admir- 
able manner in which the money is being spent there 
need be no heartburnings. There has been no hint of 
wastage in any direction. No foolishly extravagant 
banquets, no costly junketings. What expenditures 
that have been authorized, in the main, are for per- 
manent improvements, so that the taxpayers will get 
their quid pro quo in tangible returns. 

Response to the appeal of her newspapers to dem- 
onstrate an absence of “cold feet” by an overwhelm- 
ing affirmation is shown by the vote. Our faith in 
San Diego’s great future was never firmer than at 
this time. The determination of her people to carry 
through to a successful climax the undertaking so 
courageously begun reveals a municipal spirit that is 
a valuable asset to any community. We desire to 
offer our felicitations to beautiful, alert, progressive 
San Diego and to wish for her fair of 1915 the larg- 
est measure of success while we predict for the city 
itself a population of 250,000 before 1920. 


MUNICIPAL DAIRY FARM EXPERIMENT 

LEVELAND has enlisted in a municipal experi- 

ment that is unique in its scope. The city has 
acquired 2000 acres of land two and a half miles long 
and a mile wide known as the “Cooley Farms,’ 
named in honor of the director of charities and cor- 
rections, Harris R. Cooley, who is the father of the 
plan. This tract consists of four estates, each of 500 
acres and each harboring a municipal enterprise of 
its own. Thus one is known as the Almhouse farm, 
another is for the tubercular patients, a third is for 
House of Correction prisoners and a fourth for the 
development of a municipal cemetery. The farms are 
all of rolling clay land, with springs and running 
streams, making an ideal place for pasturage. A 
dairy on one provides pure milk from one hundred 
cows for the tuberculosis sanatorium and the other 
institutions. Throughbred stock is raised for the 
market and it is aimed to have conditions so nearly 
ideal that the municipal farms will be an object les- 
son and an inspiration to the country adjacent. 


| ity for years, without solving the problem. 





The GRAPHIC 





While the munictpal dairy cows supply milk for 
the wards (not political, but human beings under 
protection) of the city only, thus assuring a pure 
article for all, it is possible that as the project is de- 
veloped the Cleveland babies may be privileged to 
get sustenance from the same source, the purity of 
the milk, the absolute guarantee from infection of the 
cows suggesting the desirability of this enlarged 
sphere of service. In this is a hmmt for other cities, 
notably Chicago, which has been agitating for a pure 
milk supply for the babies of that prolific commun- 
There its 
a likely acreage lying to the west of that city, rich in 
grasses and well-watered where an ideal municipal 
dairy could he established. It is worth investigating. 

This form of municipal ownership, having a philan- 
thropic basis for its raison d’etre, will appeal to many 
persons not particularly enamoured of the municipal 
ownership and operation of public utilities idea. If 
the farms can be made to pay expenses, or even to re- 
imburse the city to the lmmit of what it would have 


| to expend were the institutional supplies all bought in 


open market, the authorities will be satisfied and the 
But by the raising and selling of 
blooded stock and in the development of other plans 
promising profitable returns it is hoped, eventually, 
to pay a fair dividend on the investment. It is an ex- 
periment that other progressive municipalities will 
watch closely. A city dairy farm offers strong appeal 
to the masses, especially to transplanted country-bred 
urbanites. 


taxpayers content. 


RECALLING LINCOLN’S GREAT CLASSIC 
EREAD that literary classic by Abraham Lin- 
coln, delivered at the dedication of the national 

cemetery at Gettysburg, November 19, 1863, and in 
the new light received from a review of the great 
struggle for mastery of North and South find in it 
peauties of thought and diction heretofore unnoted. 
As we follow Pickett and Pettigrew across the mile 
of shot-surcharged passage to the Union forces, as 
we look back upon the struggle for possession of 
Round Top, as we dwell, fascinated, upon the carnage 
wrought in the Bloody Angle and think upon the 
gallant officers and men whose life-blood bathed the 
grasses of the Valley of Death, we find ourselves better 
realizing why Mr. Lincoln decided that the brave men 
who struggled on the field of Gettysburg had con- 
secrated that ground far above the power of others 
to add or detract. Then, in that noble peroration, 
the sad-faced President concluded kis memorable ad- 
dress: “It is for us, the living, rather, to be dedi- 
cated here to the unfinished work which they who 
fought here have thus far so nobly advanced. It 1s 
rather for us to be here dedicated to the great task 
remaining before us; that from these honored dead 
we take increased devotion to that cause for which 
they gave the last full measure of devotion; that we 
here’ highly resolve that these dead shall not have 
died in vain; that this nation, tnder God, shall have 
a new birth of freedom; and that government of the 
people, by the people, and for the people, shall not 
perish from the earth.” 


GRAPHITES 
Close the desk, hike afoot on the mountain trails, 
Better tonic never was when ambition fails; 
Nature’s balm than horrid drugs offers perfect cure— 
Lives the man with pulsing veins who can dodge the 


If the number of exploration parties in the Arctic 
continues to increase, it will begin to look more like 
colonization than investigation. 


No, Henri Rochefort was not 
His author- 
ship ran to letters and political essays with incur- 


Anxious Inquirer: 
the inventor of the cheese of that name. 


sions into the realm of statesmanship. As a duellist 
he also gained reputation for his sword thrusts which 
were as brilliant as his bonmots. 


Dr. Drake of the Chicago health department ad- 
vises those persons desirous of a long life to get 
married, mortality among bachelors being nearly 
thirty per cent higher than among benedicts and forty 
per cent higher for single than for married women. 
Which is remindful of that old joke: Why does a 
married man live longer than a single man? And the 
answer: He doesn’t, it only seems longer. 
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PLEASANT TRAVESTY AT THE PRINCESS 





6éeTANCY FREE,” a comedy of high life, by 

Stanley Houghton, is a pleasant travesty. The 

scene is laid in an English hotel at Brighton- 
by-the-Sea. F'ancy is seated at a desk trying to com- 
pose a letter. Enters Alfred evidently wearying for 
her society. It is ten-fifteen and the last post leaves 
at twelve. There is a long time yet in which she may 
finish her fetter. It is not an easy task, it seems, 
even for Fancy, and Alfred is not much help. It 1s 
to Ethelbert telling him that Fancy has taken advan- 
tage of his absence in Scotland to elope with Alfred. 
She has begun “My darling’—. Alfred thinks the 
phrase too endearing, but Fancy explains that she has 
always called Ethelbert darling when she writes and 
he might notice the difference if she called him any- 
thing else, and she doesn’t see any use in being need- 
lessly disagreeable. Alfred agrees that in such a del- 
icate matter it is just as well not to be needlessly dis- 
agreeable and hurt another for nothing. So darling 
stands. But as they bid fair to quarrel over what 
shall follow she goes to her room to have her mind 
free to finish her Jetter after her own fashion. She 
has hardly left the room when Ethelbert appears. He 
wishes to have a talk with Alfred about Fancy, It 
seems to him that Fancy has been showing signs of 
loving another. Ethelbert does not know who it 1s 
but he feels very sorry, for the poor fellow is run- 
ning a terrible risk. Jf Fancy runs off with him he 
will soon he penniless, and he wants to know who he 
is that he may give timely warning. Alfred thinks 
Ethelbert’s attitude is queer, but Ethelbert does not 
see why he should not have kindly feelings toward 
the fellow who ts willing to take Fancy off his hands. 

x Ok Ok 


At last Alfred confesses that Fancy has already 
done the deed and that he is the fellow in question. 
Ethelbert wishes to know how much Alfred has 
spent. It is about seven hundred pounds that day, 
but that is unusual, for Fancy has bought a motor. 
Ethelbert says it will be as much tomorrow, for 
Fancy will buy another motor. He suggests that 
Alfred advertise in the papers, as he has done, that 
he will not be responsible for Fancy’s bills; but Al- 
fred points out that Fancy is not his wife. Ethelbert 
suggests that Alfred refer to her as his wife. Alfred 
thinks that will be a little broad and they wonder 
what to do about it when Fancy appears. She hands 
Ethelbert the letter she has written with the remark 
that she is glad to give it to him in person as it will 
save a penny stamp. Ethelbert promptly throws it 
in the fire saying he knows its contents. They are 
not particularly disturbed by the turn events have 
taken except that each thinks it wretchedly bad taste 
for the other to have come to the same hotel, for it 
seems that Ethelbert has a lady with him. But when 
they decide that neither had any reason for suppos- 
ing that the other would appear even the reproach of 
had taste fades away. Delia enters and its intro- 
duced to Fancy. Ethelbert met her in Edinburgh and 
the conquest was easy when she confided to him that 
he had delightfully wicked eyes. Fancy is charmed to 
meet her. Indeed, she feels quite grateful that any 
woman should have relieved her of Ethelbert. Delia 
agrees that he has wretchedly bad manners for he 
always reads the paper at the breakfast table. Fancy 
replies that he never did it when with her for she 
always read the paper herself. She found his flow of 
conversation delightful for she could just let him 
ramble on and keep on reading, and the reminiscence 
is so pleasant that she decides to keep his delightful 
breakfast conversation for herself. She takes his arm 
and demands that he come with her, quite ignoring 
the fatuous suggestion that they all have breakfast 
together the next morning. She has just one regret. 
She will never know what Alfred’s breakfast con- 
versation is like. 

* Ok OK 

Delia remarks that no gentleman has ever treated 
her so before. She and Alfred look at each other at 
first in discomfort. Finally, she frankly laughs. He 
joins in. They sit. She leans forward after a mo- 
ment of silence and looking into his eyes, she says. 
“Do you know you have delightfully wicked eyes?” 
Alfred falls. In another second his chair is drawn 
close to hers and the curtain comes down as they 
pursue the topic of his wicked eyes. The little piece 
is very light. But it provides good material for com- 
edy acting and allows Mr. Blinn, Miss Hartz, Mr. 
Trevor. and Miss Kershaw an opportunity to show 
unusual versatility, for each appears again in a role 
of different character in the hill at the Princess The- 
ater. ANNE PAGE. 

New York, June 30, 1913. 


—— 


Australia must restrain any impatience to welcome 
John Kirby, Jr.. president of the National Manufac- 
turers’ Association, who, together with former Pres- 
ident Perry, was about to sail from San Francisco 
when he was halted by a subpoena to appear before 
the lobby committee at Washington. What a glorious 
reunion of the Watsons, the Mulhalls. the Cannons,. 
the Lodges and other patriots that will be! 
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Dramatic Evolution and “The Yellow Jack 
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Ket Randolph Bartlett 
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(FIFTY-SECOND OF A SERIES OF PAPERS ON MODERN DRAMA) 





ERHAPS in rounding out one year of discus- 


sions of the modern drama by devoting 
fifty-second of this series of articles to “The 
Yellow Jacket” I should begin with an apology. 


Hitherto, I have confined myself to the modern 
drama exclusively, and “modern drama” I have de- 


fined for this purpose as dramas with modern ideas, 
revolutionary, descriptive or theoretical, and have 
rejected many plays of current interest which have 
been offered for analysis because while not lacking 
in their own peculiar merit, they were not essen- 
tially modern, but merely contemporary, and had no 
more to do with the new movement in the theater 
than the price of eggs or the anti-alien land law. 
“The Yellow Jacket” assuredly belongs to this class. 


It is the sensational novelty of the dramatic year, but 
aside from its manner of presentation it contains no 
new thing. Yet so great is the impression it has 
made upon theater-goers that it is profitable to stop 
a moment, and consider it as dramatic literature, 
more especially as we find reviewers who are given 
a pad of paper, a pencil and the freedom of many 
columns of space, gravely asking such questions as 
this, which I discovered in a Sunday paper: “Is the 
daring production of “The Yellow Jacket’ a straw in 
the wind of progress blowing about the modern 
monotony of stagecraft?” 

Shades of Belasco, shades of Ibsen, 
Charles Rann Kennedy! Is it possible that any per- 
son who is paid a salary for guiding public opinion 
in matters pertaining to the theater, can be so ignor- 
ant of the historical facts of theatrical evolution, as 
to ask such a question with all the symptoms of sin- 
cerity and seriousness? Each art has its Alpha Beta 
Gamma, but the Omega of them all is identical. It 
never has been more succinctly stated than by the 
great musical authority, W. S. B. Matthews, who 
proves that all forms of expression evolve continu- 
ously toward a closer reflection of that phase of hu- 
man life in which they find their source. Music, for 
example, practically begins with Bach, but Bach to- 
day could not gain a hearing. Sculpture was born in 
Egypt, but the tyro of today would blush to acknow- 
ledge the grotesques excavated from the desert as 
the product of his chisel. So with all the arts, and 
notably with the drama. The long, sonorous ora- 
tions of Sophocles and Aeschylus palled upon the 
patient audiences, and the genius of the Greck dra- 
matists failing to adapt itself to a demand for a closer 
alliance with life, their drama died a natural death, 
and while we now admire it as a classic, even such 
excellent modernizations as Hoffmanstahl’s “Elektra” 
pall upon the playgoers of today. 

There is no adequate history of the Chinese drama, 
but there are physical foundations for the belief that 
it began to reach its full development approximately 
the same time as the English drama, about the Eliza- 
bethan period. The philosophy of Confucius fur- 
nished material for the Shakespeares of China as 
that of the renaissance did for the Bard of Avon. 
The producers of the period in both countries were 
alike poor in scenic device as they were rich in ideas 
and energy, but these two qualities form a combina- 
tion which cannot be estopped from accomplishment 
by trivialities. In Shakespeare’s theater a man walked 
out upon the stage, said, “I am a wall; my arm is a 
crack in it,” and the audience accepted the postulate 
as that of today does the tapping of cocoanut shells 
on a stone slab to betoken the approach of a horse- 
man. There was no more and no less demand upon 
the imagination of the audience in the Chinese the- 
ater, but the stage. like almost all Chinese institu- 
tions, has stood still through succeeding centuries, 
while that of the western races has continued evolv- 
ing until it has reached its present near approxima- 
tion to photographic effects. For no matter what 
criticism may be passed upon the popular drama of 
today, it must be conceded that in the matter of 
actual staging there is little cause for complaint. 

There was just one great advantage in favor of 
the dramatist in those days of barmecidal scenery— 
he was not handicapped by any conventionality as to 
the duration of his scenes. That is why Shakespeare 
has to be practically rewritten for such monumental 
productions as those of Sothern-Marlowe. When all 
that was necessary to transform a battlefield into a 
boudoir was to announce that it was so changed, the 
author had an easy time of it. In these days of real- 
ism, the difficulty experienced by most playwrights 
is to concentrate the entire action Jogically in three, 
four. or at most five places. It would take an hour. 
and a large sheet of paner to count the number of 

scenes in “The Yellow Jacket,’ hecause it is a real 
Chinese play, and its most essential difference from 
the drama of the Elizabethans is the ingenious cus- 
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tom of the characters of taking the audience into 
their confidence, which, aiter all, is not so distantly 
related to the soliloquy. 

Sime he. Yellow Jacket,” the two busiest persons 
on the stage are the “chorus” and the property man. 
The fonmer is a highly dignified and egotistical per- 


son who assumes to be the author. He claims all the | 


credit for the piece and for the acting of the players, 
whom, he declares, lie has passed much time in drill- 
ing, and if there be any fault, it is due to their fail- 
ure to understand. “Heads J win, tails you lose.” 
Also he keeps the audience informed as to the place 
where the action is transpirmg. He sits upon a little 
stool near the footlights and takes the utmost care 
that there shall be no misunderstanding. The prop- 
erty man is a phlegmatic individual who reigns over 
a huge box in one corner of the stage, from which 
he produces from time to time the few articles which 
are used—a bamboo pole for a willow tree, white 
flags for a snow storm, tables, chairs, and the like. 
He is thoroughly bored by the whole affair, eats a 
bowl of rice in one unusually long scene, and even 
goes to sleep. The stage itself is bare, excepting as 
the property man places the meager furniture from 
time to time. At the back is a large arch in which 
the musicians sit, and above it 1s a square opening 
representing heaven, to which various characters 
ascend upon a ladder (conveniently provided by the 
property man) and from which they later speak to 
their friends who remain on earth. 

These conventionalities granted, there is only one 
point upon which the audience must be ready to 
strain its credulity, and that is the constant inter- 
vention of the supernatural. This is typical of the 
Chinese, who entertained superstitions regarding even 
the most trivial affairs, and combined with their an- 
cestor worship a pantheism of the utmost complexity. 
Each person has his own coterie of spirits upon 
whom he can rely to assist him in any extremity, but 


the spirits of good are always more potent than those | 


of evil, and if he who controls them knows which 
one of the legion is the proper aid in the circum- 
stances, he is safe. But woe to him who mixes his 
signals, a blunder which nearly makes “The Yellow 
Jacket” a tragedy for the.hero. 

The story is in three parts. The first shows the 
conspiracy to do away with the heir to the governor- 
ship of a province; the second with the arrival of the 
outcast heir at man’s estate, and his adventures in 
his search for love; the third with his determination 
to recover his Icst fortunes and his final triumph. 

Wu Sin Yin, the governor, is the primary conspir- 
ator. His first wife, Chee Moo, has given birth to a 
misshapen son, Wu Hoo Git, and the potentate would 
rid himself of both, and make Due Jung Fah his first 
wife. But Chee Moo’s family is powerful, and he 
must be careful. His second father-in-law urges him 
on in the caurse he has mentally mapped out, and at 
length he orders Sin Lee, a “properly menial” farm- 
er, to kill Chee Moo and her child. The farmer’s 
wife, Suey Sin Fah, Chee Moo’s maid, interposes and 
induces her husband to kill a devilish little damsel 
who has been creating much mischief, and so muti- 
late her that Wu Sin Yin will not know the differ- 
ence. This is done, but while Chee Moo is saved for 
the moment, she has not long to live. The spirit of 
her child’s forefathers appears to her and sttmmons 
her into the shadows, assuring her. however, that Wu 
Hoo Git’s evil appearance soon will fade away “be- 
fore the sword thrusts of good thoughts which a 
mother marshals to cradle him;” in other words, his 
malformation is merely his inheritance from his 
father, and once away from the paternal influence he 
will become a credit to his ancestors. So Chee Moo 
writes upon the baby’s garment his name and her 
message, and climbs to heaven on the property man’s 
ladder (while the chorus explains). Sin Lee and his 
wife find the child and adopt it. 

Twenty years elapse, and at the opening of the sec- 
ond act Wu Hoo Git has reached manhood, but is 
kept ignorant of his parentage. He is restless to go 
out and see the world, and demands knowledge of 
his ancestors. The farmer, now wealthy, pleads with 
him to stay. and says the time is not ready for him 
to know of his birth. but the young man will not 
listen, and departs. Meanwhile Wu Fah Din, known 
as the Daffodil, son of the second wife, has grown to 
manhood likewise, and has become governor of the 
province. He is an effeminate youth, and always ap- 
prehensive of danger. He knows. something of the 
existence of Wu Hoo Git, and his opening declara- 
tion of intention is a gem in its way: 


(Enter Daffodil preceded by two attendants, one 
earries large red banner, the other large fan. They 
stand either side of door left. He strikes attitude 
in doorway with fan, turns around slowly and as 
he faces front again property man drops sword on 
bottom of property box. Expression of pain crosses 
Daffodil’s face. He crosses to center. Property 
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man brings bouquets of flowers for him to smell, 
standing left of him.) 

WU FAH DIN. I advise this honorable audienea 
that I am a man, though I possess a daffodil na- 
ture. I go to view delightful embroideries, but re- 
tard my footsteps, that you may observe my charm. 
I was born great. Wu Sin Yin was my father, and 
Due Jung Fah, the second wife, my mother. A 
wonderful alliance, as I am the superb result. 
(Property man holds flowers for him to smell 
again.) I am, therefore, the rival of Wu Hoo Git, 
who dwells, it is whispered, in an humble moun- 
tain home, whence he will go forth to seek his 
world-place. Iam not happy while he dwells any- 
where—so he must not dwell. He is simply vulgar- 
ly manly, while I possess feminine qualities of 
great luxuriance, 

(Smells flowers again. Property man draws them 
away from him and puts them in box left. Prop- 
erty man then sits and reads Chinese paper.) I 
would contend with him, man to Daffodil, but it 
might break my fiinger-nails and establish a bad 
precedent. You may think the match unequal, be- 
cause of my delicacy in a contest with brawn; but 
I assue you that it is not so. Craft, guided by 
eruelty, outweighs vulgar manliness. I must con-~ 
trive to destroy his honesty and cleanness of life. 
(Attendant fans him with a large fan.) I will call 
to my aid Yin Suey Gong, whom you will meet 
and know, by the hump on his back. I will have 
him present his porcelains to the unsuspecting Wu 
Hoo Git. He deals deliciously in porcelains. He 
will drop flowers of pleasure in Wu Hoo Git’s path 
that my rival may inhale their odors of vice. Ob- 
serve how I contend with brawn. 


Yin Suey Gong is duly enlisted in Daffodil’s war 
upon the lost heir. His “porcelains” are human—he 
is a “white slaver.” Wu Hoo Git purchases a dainty 
“porcelain,” who sends him home for more money. 
While he is gone Yin Suey Gong sells her again to 
a wealthier man. Wu Hoo Git returns, angrily cuts 
off Yin Suey Gong’s hump with fatal results, but re- 
stores hump and life to the reprobate upon discover- 
ing that the “porcelains” mourn for their salesman. 
The bright lights lure Wu Hoo Git no more. He 
goes searching for his august ancestors. As he wan- 
ders about he is seen by the beautiful Moy Fah Loy, 
or Plum Blossom, “the adored heroine of this play’ 
as the chorus conveniently announces, and she loves 
him at first sight. This causes her much perturbation, 
her father, Tai Char Shoong, informing her that he 
has decided to give her in betrothal to another. The 
hero and the heroine meet in a cemetery, where the 
former has gone to hunt for ancestors, and the latter 
to pray to hers to save her from unwelcome matri- 
mony. They converse. Plum Blossom’s duenna dis- 
covers her and is scandalized. The maiden has lost 
her modesty. Terrible things will happen. The maid- 
en 1s dragged home, and Wu Hoo Git decides to 
commit suicide, from which he is rescued by the in- 
tervention of the philosopher Git Hok Gar, who in- 
duces him to go home and talk it over with his foster 
parents. There he is met by Plum Blossom and her 
father, the latter swearing blood vengeance because 
Wu Hoo Git spoke to his daughter. The farmer and 
his wife stop all discussion by proving Wu Hoo Git’s 
station in life and he starts cut to regain his throne 
after the following scene: 


WU HOO GIT. My mother crowns me with a 
ae cloud. I will prove her air message for her 
I love. 

TAI CHAR SHOONG. I believe you not! Make 
your boasting words realities and Plum Blossom 
Is yours. 

WU HOO GIT. And sol will. 
to goard the way of life? 

LEE SIN. (Who has taken sword from chair up 
center now comes down.) This sword of courage. 
(Gives sword to Wu Hoo Git and steps back a 
little.) 

SUEY SIN FAH. ( Gives baby jacket.) And this 
guiding star of mother’s love to armor him, 

WU HOO GIT. A mother’s love! 

MOY FAH LOY. (Crossing to center.) Make a 
prayer each day big enough to match it and I will 
do so, too. (Suey Sin Fah and Lee Sin retire up 
stage right.) 

WT HOO GIT. I will write vour name on mv 
hand-palms that everything I touch and feel will 
be Plum Blossom. I may never clasp my home and 
heart again. Let me mingle my breath with yours. 

GIT HOK GAR. (Crossine to left.) You are 
already breathine the harshness of the world. You 
must fulfil the Jife for which your mother died. 
(Two assistant property men with chariot banners 
enter door left and stand each side of it.) A stern 
wav is licking vour feet. Come! Your glorious 
chariot awaits you. 

WTT HOO GIT. (Rising. Crosses to Git Hok Gar 
left.) Carry I naught away with me but honorable 
memories and leave all behind me at this doorway 
of farewells? 

MOY FAH LOY. (Crosses to center.) Yes, one 
part of me you take. My way shall be crippled till 
vour return, then restore it to me. 

Wt! HOO GIT. Speak the joy you have in store 
for me. 

MOY FAH LOY. 


But what have I 


(Takes off slipper.) My slip- 
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Let it bide next your heart on your weary 
In the hour of frightful necessity shake it 
(Gives it to him.) 


per! 
way. 
and I will come to you. 

The third act is a successton of “labors of Hercu- 
les,’ in which the Daffodil interposes his sinister 1n- 
fluence, aided by legions of devils, in the pathway oi 
the young conquerer, but one after another Wu Hoo 
Git overcomes opposition. The baby garment, stained 
with his mother’s blood, the sword of Lee Sin which 
had saved him from death at the hands of his father, 
the slipper of his beloved—each of these is potent in 
turn to thwart the horrid plans of the Daffodil. Git 
Hok Gar, whose philosophy comes direct trom the 
pages of Confucious, accompanies the youth, aids him 
in his difficulties, but finally freezes to death in a 
snowstorm and calmly climbs the property man’s lad- 
der to heaven. The hero himself is about to succumb 
to this latest deviltry of the Daffodil, but is rescued 
by the spirit of his mother, and, forcing his way into 


the palace, drives the usurper from the throne, wins 


the “yellow jacket,” the symbol of power, and is re- 
united to Plum Blossom. 

This is the story of “The Yellow Jacket,” but it is 
if. no sense a transcription of the play. It 1s merely 
the framework upon which all the strange doings are 
hung. There is a symbolic philosophy in it, an exotic 
poetry, for those who desire to look for it. Otherwise 
it is simply a variation of the old fable of “Jack and 
the Giant Killer.” But the reason for the play’s suc- 
cess lies in the serio-comic effects reached through 
the property man and chorus. In their original set- 
ting, in the Chinese theater, these were entirely ser- 
ious, and “The Yellow Jacket’ might have been a 
fine, moral, romantic drama. David Belasco has 
changed all that. It is the smiles, and not the thrills, 
which have won for this conceit its well deserved 
success in the Occident. 

“The Yellow Jacket.” By George C. Hazelton and 
Benrimo. Bobbs-Merrill Co.) 

ae ee 
Sierra Madre 


O mother mountains! billowing far to the snow- 
lands, 
Robed in aerial amethyst, silver and blue, 
Why do ye look so proudly down on the lowlands? 
What have their gardens and groves to do with 
you? 


Theirs is the languorous charm of the orange and 
myrtle, 
Theirs are the fruitage and fragrance of Eden of 
old,— 
Broad-boughed oaks in the meadows fair and fertile, 
Dark-leaved orchards gleaming with globes of 
gold. 


You, in your solitude standing, lofty and lonely, 
Bear neither garden nor grove on your barren 
breasts; 
Rough is the rock-loving growth of your cafions, 
and only 
Storm-battered pines and fir-trees cling to your 
crests. 


Why are ye throned so high and arrayedin splendor 
Richer than all the fields at your feet can claim? 
What is your right, ye rugged peaks, to the tender 
Queenly promise and pride of the mother-name? 


Answered the mountains, dim in the distance 
dreaming: 
“Ours are the forests that treasure the riches of 
rain; 
Ours are the secret springs and the rivulets stream- 
ing 
Softly down through the manifold bloom of the 
plain. 


“Vain were the toiling of men in the dust of the 
dry land, 
Vain were the plowing and planting in waterless 
fields, 
Save for the life-giving currents we send from the 
skyland, 
Save for the fruit our embrace with the storm- 
cloud yields.” 


O mother mountains, Madre Sierra, I love you! 
Rightly you reign o’er the vale that your bounty 
fills,— 
Kissed by the sun, or with big, bright stars above 
you 
I murmur your holy name and lift up mine eyes 
to the hills. 
—HENRY VAN DYKE (in July Century). 


ee 

Before the furious cannonade the men of ’63 

Nor quailed nor ran, but faced the foe with dauntless 
chivalry; 

But now with half a century more of years to bid 
them pause 

They wilt beneath the torrid sun and yield to nature’s 
laws. 
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GERMAN THRIFT AND FRENCH BUNGLING 











66°F HE soldier spilt ink on the battle field,” or 
words to that effect, which is all the French 
and German phrase books give you to fight 


| your way through these benighted countries where 


the people have not even sense enough to speak Eng- 
lish, is, after all, not exactly the sort of thing one 
finds useful in an emergency. “If you are tired, 
madam, will you not rest your head on my shoulder.” 
Oh! you need not laugh! I actually found that line 
in a phrase book once! And, indeed, all the sentences 
you do find in phrase books are just about as useful, 
and these books are generally so arranged that when 
you want to talk about boots being shined or hot 
water and soap all you can find in the book has ref- 
erence to violin strings and katydids. Yet, after all, 
one cannot but be grateful to the authors of the 
phrase books, for they afford an immense amount of 
amusement to the traveler who is looking for amuse- 
ment and traveling, so to speak, incog., as I often 
do, 1. e. not displaying the fact that I understand 


English and letting my dear countrypeople flounder | 


their ways through the mud of incomprehensible for- 
eign dialectics unaided. I just came on here from 
Paris yesterday, so that sort of experience is fresh 
in my mind. And I really wonder how well people 
do get on who do not speak a single work of any 
language but English. 

There is a sort of popular superstition with us that 
“everybody speaks English.’ But the fact is that 
nobody speaks English except the ones specially paid 
for that accomplishment. In all of my many years of 
travel in Europe I have yet to find an official of any 
kind who knew a single word of English. Indeed, I 
think [ am not in the least exaggerating when IJ say 
that you jump from hotel to hotel and find no Eng- 
lish between except in the dining cars of the through 
express trains, and that only in recent years. When 
you leave your hotel you are, to speak poetically, “up 
against it,’ and “it” in this case is foreign jargon of 
the most jargonesque type. I do not mind saying 
that the language you hear from cab drivers, porters, 
trainmen, ctc., is so far from being real French and 
real German that even natives, except those of the 
same class and -district, cannot understand it. I have 
seen people from Berlin entirely at a loss with the 
common people of Bavaria, and peovle from Paris 
equally so in the southern countries. So what can 
you expect when these are not your native tongues. 


* * xX 


I am sitting here now in the fourth floor of a hotel 
on the Hahnhofplatz in Frankfurt. My window is 
wide open. It is warm, lovely summer. Below me is 
the broad ‘place,’ and to the north a few miles dis- 
tant the blue outlines of the Taunus Mountains. I 
am hoping to climb up there tomorrow if it does not 
rain. This town seems, of course, very provincial 
compared with Paris, but very pleasant. It is quiet, 
but 1t 1s clean both’ physically and morally. From the 
moment we crossed the frontier we began to notice 
an aspect of great prosperity, very striking compared 
with the slovenliness of France. Of course, there are 
none of the wonderful stretches here in Frankfurt 
that delight one so in Paris. But everything here 
“has a fresh coat of paint” if I may so declare my- 
self, and I know not how else to express just what I 
feel. It 1s evident in this city, and in all the splendid 
country of Germany which we passed through yes- 
terday, that the people have work to do and that 
they do it. 

There is nothing dingy anywhere. There is no 
squalor, scemingly no want. Whatever of that sort 
there may he, it does not appear on the surface. 
This “place” below my window looks as if it had 
been scrubbed. Early this morning there were crowds 
and crowds, all in walking dress, hurrying into the 
station, no doubt taking trains to the foothills for a 
long, healthy day in the country. And this gave me 
immediately a feeling of the great difference be- 
tween German pleasure and French pleasure. French 
people pass their Sundays in the country too. They 
seem to love the open air as much as the Germans. 
But they do not go far and thev put in the time lying 
around or sitting around and drinking wine. You do 
not see in Paris the evident preparation for a rough 
day on foot that you see here. These people are 
really going to tramp. They wear heavy shoes and 
most of then have canvas bags slung over their 
shoulders, no doubt containing provisions. 

x * O* 


This morning too, before I got out of my room, 
long lines of soldiers went by in marching order. 
There must have heen a thousand of them at least. 
They looked clean and fit, with their white duck 
trousers and blue coats. I learned that they were 
going to church. They made a fine showing, as dif- 
ferent from the poorly clad, shabby French military 
as possible. These are merely external appearances, 
of course, but they seem to indicate that there is 
real prosperity here. There is certainly no real pros- 
perity in France. Someone suggested that the reason 
was simply the Kaiser, his example, his business in- 
stinct, his energy. etc. But that hardly seems to me 
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to cover the ground. It has also been suggested to 
me that the French had never really recovered their 
nerve since their last defeat. But that, somehow, 
does not seem to cover the ground either. I have also 
been told that Germany was actually, in its resources, 
a richer countrv than France, but, of course, I do not 
possess a sufhcient knowledge of the resources of the 
two countries to say as to that. 


But the fact is the fact, whatever may be the 
cause. All the way up here from the frontier, begin- 
ning about Metz, we passed through a perfectly 
splendid country. City after city and town after 
town with big manufacturies, new, clean, well-kept 
railroad stations with many sidings and many loaded 
freight cars. And the country all in between was 
perfectly cultivated, fine farm houses, many of them 
modern btildings, none of them the low, thatched 
hovels which are typical of the landscape between 
Paris and the eastern frontier. In almost every one 
of these German towns was a large building with 
“Turnhalle”’ painted in prominent letters on its walls 
or roof, and “Turnhalle” means the home of the local 
club of gymnasts as well as the center of advanced 
education and of male chorus singing, etc. 


So far as I can see from my window there is no 
style about the German woman, but, also, no paint. 


. They may not be “chic” as the French women are, 


but they are, at least, genuine. And I may be 
squeamish, and perhaps prudish, but I] must acknow- 
ledge that I like it. The crowd down there looks, so 
far as [ can see, Itke a middle class American crowd. 
The girls wear simple white dresses. I cannot say 
that either the men or the women seem particularly 
strong or particularly healthy. They certainly have 
not good figures. And, knowing how much they go 
in for athletics and physical culture, I assume there 
is something wrong with the manner of their train- 
ing, or that the army training of the men spoils their 
figures. Of course, beer also has this effect, but beer 
is being drunk less and less as the physical culture 
propaganda advances. 
kok * 

To the ordinary traveler there is almost nothing of 
any interest in this city. Few Americans come here 
I believe, at all events, if they do come here, it is “en 
route” for the Rhine or the nearby resorts. And yet 
there is a good deal to see here if you want to know 
the simple life of Germany. One thing I have no- 
ticed here and all along the railroad coming here as 
well: the architecture is gradually becoming modern- 
ized, but is being carried out in a most artistic and 
original modern type of old German forms and sym- 
bols. Much of it 1s really lovely and just as different 
from anything you can see anywhere else as possible. 
The same thing is trite in the printing of the modern 
German magazines and in their interior decoration, 
frescoes, etc. 


This is particularly striking to anyone just coming 
from France, for France is losing its individuality 
entirely simply by leaving the architects free rein. 
The modern French building is as little French as 
if 1t stood in New York or anywhere else. And yet 
the French have not a little of the most wonderful 
old architecture in the world to copy from. It is all 
very strange and very interesting and I would give 
much to get to the bottom of it, to get to know the 
underlying secret. It may be simply degeneration on 
the part of the French nation, but that is a hard 
thing to connect with architecture. If handsome 
buildings are erected why should no one seemingly 
care anything about that tradition we hear so much 
of in France? Are the people, as someone said to 
me the other day, “losing interest in their own life 2” 

I can stand this no longer. Much as IJ love writing, 
the sun is too lovely out there, too enticing. I must 
go out into it. FRANK PATTERSON. 

Frankfurt am Main, June 15, 1913. 


Senator Works’ Painful Dilemma 
I am told that Senator John D. Works has felt 
himself seriously embarrassed by the incident of the 
Santa Barbara carpenter, who offered him $1000 for 
the postmastership of the Channel City. This offer, 
it having been proved since, was made out of pure 
simplicity, and was regarded by the author as a mere 


matter of course. Had Senator Works’ political 
status been different, he might have been able to 
save Ercanbrach from the humiliation of a jail sen- 
tence, but his position is so delicate that once he re- 
ceived the offer he could do nothing but make it 
public and let events take their own course. With 
what glee would the Earl-Johnson crowd have “ex- 
posed” the senator, if he had investigated the source 
of the bribe offer, discovered it to have been the re- 
sult of ignorance, and hushed it up. Such things are 
certain to become known eventually, and then what 
torrents of abuse and accusation would have been 
hurled at the senator! It is easy to picture the holy 
war which would have been declared by all the Bull 
Moose, with the memory of the presidential cam- 
paign to embitter them. Probably no person feels 
deeper regret at the unfortunate affair than does 
Senator Works himself. 
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Elmer Grey’s Contribution to Scribner’s 


For the second time within a year Elmer Grey, 
the well-known architect of Los Angeles and Pasa- 
dena, has contributed to the Scribner’s Magazine. 
His first article discussed the artistic aspirations of 
Pacific Coast cities, illustrated by photographs in 
halftones of beautiful homes and stately public build- 
ings, and his later article in the July number treats 
of the Panama-Pacific International Exposition, with 
illustrations from drawings by Jules Guerin and pho- 
tographs from sketch models. Mr. Grey wields a 
facile and informative pen in addition to being an 
accomplished draftsman and the text he furnishes is 
both discursive and illuminating. Jt is inevitable 
that the impress of Chicago’s masterpiece in the way 
of world’s fairs should survive in later projects of 
the kind, especially when the architects that helped to 
make the Chicago exposition famous for its archi- 
tectural wonders are engaged in like work for San 
Francisco. Thus the drawing of the Court of Sun 
and Stars by McKim, Mead and White 1s strongly 
reminiscent of the skyline of the Quadriga facing 
the Court of Honor, at Chicago, while the Colon- 
nade, again, recalis the celebrated Court whose crown- 
nig glory was the MacMonnies fountain of inspiring 
memory. Mr. Grey, in delicate consideration of his 
fellow-workers refrains from referring to these simi- 
larities, but a layman, like myself, is under no such 
compunction; besides, the analogy is inevitable. Aside 
from this reminiscent architecture the photographs 
from sketch models indicate striking and original 
decorative buildings that will be worth crossing the 
continent to see. Mr. Grey’s descriptions of the draw- 
ings of the plans are full of colorful suggestion and 
reveal the extent of his highly artistic bent, archi- 
tecturally. 


Pretty Lures to Petty Gambling 

While we are assured that the administration of 
Mayor Rose means a reign of tolerance instead of 
the perpetuation of the influence of the “unco’ guid,” 
there is one matter to which I would call the atten- 
tion of the incoming police commission. Cigar stand 
gambling has been authorized by ordinance, but al- 
though one may shake dice merrily for cigars from 
morning until night, he may not do the same for 
“the drinks.” Of course, the cigar shaking is legal, 
but the recent action of many of the cigar stand 
owners in placing pretty girls in charge of the dice 
boxes is menacing. The point is that the adoption of 
woman suffrage makes it impracticable for the police 
commission to bar any person from a legitimate oc- 
cupation bv reason of sex, and so lone as cigar stand 
gambling is regarded as legitimate business, the girls 
cannot logically be ousted. That hair-brained youths 
waste a great deal more money than they can afford 
in this petty gambling game is a matter of common 
knowledge, and that this sort of person is likely to 
indulge in the game much more extensively when 
bright eyes look into his over the “bones” is equally 
certain. Perhaps this is the first step toward suicide 
on the part of the cigar men in this respect. 


Jonathans Adopt California Idea 


In line with the world-famous Bohemian Club of 
San Francisco, the quiet Sunset Club of Los Angeles, 
the University Club, the Gamut Club. and other Call- 
fornia organizations, the Jonathans have adopted the 
California idea of a permanent jinks headquarters, 
“far from the madding crowd,” where full advantage 
may be taken of the beautiful California nights, and 
all the lure of festivities in the open air enjoyed to 
the full. At the “get-together” banquet Tuesday 
night, another fillip was given to the interest and 
curiosity regarding the great event to be held next 
month in the newly acquired jinks grove, Jonathan 
Land, in the San Bernardino mountains. All the 
resources of the club steward and his little army of 
well-drilled aides were marshalled to spread the feel- 
ing of goodfellowship among the members of the 
organization, and Wiflis Booth took advantage of 
the glowing condition of the company to speak a 
few enthusiastic words for what is to transpire next 
month. There are few other places in the world 
where sttch outdoor affairs can be planned weeks in 
advance, with full knowledge and confidence that it 
is not necessary to keep the fingers crossed and hope 
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it will not rain. California is the home of the out- 
door jinks, and the Jonathans are going at their first 
attempt im this direction with an energy which prom- 
ises that this lively body will be worthy of a place 
high in the list of the state festivals. 


Pension for Bradish’s Widow 


_ There will be no dissenting voice among the old- 
timers of Los Angeles, or among the newtimers 
either, for that matter, against the proposal to make 
the new police pension provisions apply to the widow 


of Captain A. J. Bradish, who died last week. That | 


a man should have been so long on the force as the 
captain, without ever so much as being under sus- 


picion, and certainly without making use of what | 


knowledge he may have acquired, for his own en- 
richment, would seem preposterous to those who know 
of the ways of police heads in San Francisco, Chi- 


cago or New York. There is no better manner in | 


which the city can place its stamp of approval upon 
such faithfulness and honesty, in the face of tempta- 
tion, than by granting the pension to Mrs. Bradish 
for which her husband soon would have been eligible. 


Another Bit of Classic English 
From the pages of Mr. Heart’s mututinal contribu- 


tion to literature I quote the following examples of | 


chaste English, taken from an interview with Mrs. 
Tom Poste (of the time being) in defense of “the 
movies: “Some of the most beautiful characters I 
have ever known are women in motion pictures who 
are married,” she asserted. “One has their evening’s 
to themselves.” We are delightfully astonished to 
learn of “motion pictures who are married,” but ad- 
mit inability to follow the idea of one person having 
the possessive case “evening’s” of several persons “to 
themselves.” At times the classic style of the Hearst 
literati ascends to heights where we find breathing 
difficult. “ua 

Morosco Again Weather-Beaten 


It appears that for the second time since he em- 
barked upon his producing career, Manager Oliver 
Morosco is to meet reverses at the hands of the 
weather man. According to the dispatches, just 
when he had whipped “The Tik Tok Man of Oz” 
into fair shape in Chicago, so that it was beginning 
to justify his faith in it, the hot spell came on, and 
nobody is going ta the theater. History is thus re- 
peating itself, for it was two years ago this month 
that “The Fox” met with the same misadventure in 
the Windy City, and although the attendance was 
creeping up from a bad start, the torrid term killed 
all chances for a run. It would seem as if this will 
be a sufficient warning for the enterprising local pro- 
ducer to keep away from Chicago, especially in mid- 
summer. “The Fox,” I understand, has been defin- 
itely abandoned as an eastern possibility, and all the 
elaborate paraphernalia which was assembled for the 
fine premiere here, is back in the Burbank again. 
Perhaps, after all, it was only petty larceny upon the 
Harold McGrath story which Lee Arthur committed. 


Officious Amateur Crossing Officers 

Crossing policemen would do well to adopt a bit 
of philosophy I heard enunciated by the efficient 
officer at Seventh and Hill streets recently. “I’m not 
here to protect any special set of hard and fast rules” 
said this observant policeman, “but to keep the traffic 
clear.” There are officers stationed at several of the 
more important outlying crossings, such as Seventh 
and Alvarado and Washington and Figueroa, who 
would do well to shelve their dignity for the time, 
and ponder that idea. A few evenings ago I sat in 
an automobile driving out Figueroa street, and as 
we approached Washington the driver signalled to 
the policeman that he wanted to turn up that 
street. The guardian of the rules gazed stolidly but 
made no sign, so we stopped and waited his pleasure. 
The corner was almost deserted save for a street car 
with which we could not conceivably have interfered. 
The trolley car passed on. The policeman looked 
this way and that to be sure everything was perfectly 
safe. Then he blew his whistle. These outside cross- 
ing policemen have an important function in the pre- 
vention of impromptu road races down the long 
paved thoroughfares, but frequently their asstmp- 
tions of power are as annoying as they are ridicu- 
lous. In all justice to the department, it must be said 
that the downtown squad is highly efficient, and 
grows more capable daily. 


Decaying Aristocracy of San Francisco 

Since the 1906 disaster in San Francisco there has 
been an interesting, if rather pathetic group of im- 
poverished aristocrats of whom I have just learned 
through a friend conversant with hotel conditions. 
At one of the finest hostelries in the Bay City, which 
stands high on a hill commanding a splendid view of 
the Bay, there are families living who have barely 
sufficient income to pay the rental of their palatial 
suites. They do not dine in the public dining room— 
dear me, no—for they prefer the seclusion and ex- 
clusiveness of their apartments. So they have their 
meals sent to their rooms. And stich meals. For 
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breakfast a pot of tea, and a hurried “constitutional” 
to the bakery for half a dozen rolls. For luncheon— 
“Really, my dear, I do not feel at all well, but you go 


| ahead and order whatever you want,” to which the 


other members of the sad little group respond that 
they too have no appetites. For dinner, a frugal 
something sent up from the kitchen, eked ott with 
cheaper and humbler food smuggled mn from a con- 
venient delicatessen. I am assured that there is 
more than one aristocratic widow, with several 
daughters still on her hands, who is “keeping up ap- 
pearances” in this manner; while if common sense 
were allowed to reign instead of pride, they have 
sufficient income to support themselves comfortable 
in suburban cottages. The hotels find it sufficiently 
difficult to keep their expensive suites occupied that 
they ignore the breaches of rule, in bringing in the 


food. 


Road Races and the Public 


It is not the usual thing to find the Times giving 
space for any arguments which are contrary to the 
paper’s policy, so it was with added interest that I 
read the communication from C. A. Kuhnle and J. 
E. Whissen condemning atttomobile road _ races, 
which are fostered for commercial purposes by the 
automobile departments of the newspapers. How- 
ever, with its customary engaging ways, the headings 
placed on the letters are designed to counteract their 
effect to a certain extent. “Moss on His Back” the 
Times subtly labels Mr. Whissen’s communication, 
but the fungi I believe are rooted elsewhere. The 
makers of the best cars no longer take any interest 
in these road races, and the much press-agented 
“Panama-Pacific” affair is to be a sad event, so far 
as participation by the manufacturers is concerned. 
The automobile has outgrown the speed mania, and 


as buyers of cars realize that these specially arranged 


contests prove nothing as to the value of a stock car, 
their advertising value is practically nil. The action 


| of the counties about the Bay in vetoing the race 


plans aroused no storm of public protest, and as 
soon as Sacramento was made the terminus, what 
little general curiosity there was as to the event, died 
a painless death. There is a certain interest in the 
fastest possible time that can be made between Los 
Angeles and San Francisco, as there are train sched- 
ules and former records for purposes of comparison, 
but there is less concern over a dash to the capital 
than there would be over a race to Van Nuys or one 
of the nearby beaches. 


Shake-up Coming in the Tribune 

After a few brief weeks of peace, there is another 
shake-up coming in the editorial staff of the Tribune. 
Nobody knows where the lightning is going to strike 
this time, but everyone, from the top to the bottom 
of the staff, who does not hold a contract, is begin- 
ning to put out lines for a new position. One conse- 
quence of this perpetual chaos in the Earl morning 
sheet is that it is growing increasingly difficult to 
get newspaper men of ability to work for either of 
the Earl papers, without guarantees of long employ- 
ment, and even then the conditions of service are so 
unpleasant that none who is comfortable situated 
will consider accepting such offers. The steady de- 
terioration in the quality of the Tribune reflects this 
condition. 


Hemet’s Legal Dereliction 


One of my esteemed contributors advises that if 
there should be made investigation by the state de- 
portment, of the reported forcible expulsion of Japa- 
nese workers from the town of Heinet by residents of 
that place, who are citizens of the United States, it 
would be to determine, first, whether the fourteenth 
amendment of the federal Constitution had been vio- 
lated by such citizens. Second, whether the rights of 
the Japanese subjects accorded and guaranteed by 
international treaty now existing and in force, had 
been interfered with and abridged. Did such investi- 
gation result in affirmative proof of either or both of 
these propositions, the town of Hemet would find 
itself in an unhappy plight. It would be subject to 
stern ‘treatment by the federal government, if, at the 
behest of this higher sovereignty, the governor of 
California did not proceed to vindicate the law as it 
applies to equality of treatment as to protection by 
law of all persons under the jurisdiction of the state. 
“Bear in mind,” admonishes John Aubrey Jones of 
Oakland, in his letter to me, “those Japanese did not 
go to the town of Hemet as tramps or vagabonds 
hoping to get work to do. They were sent there un- 
der contract, to do certain work for local citizens, for 
an agreed wage. Being denied the privilege of carry- 
ing out this contract, and getting the pecuniary bene- 
fit therefrom, somebody is evidently in for a suit for 
damages: and it looks like a sure case against the 
town of Hemet, it being a municinal corporation hav- 
ing form of local government. For it is all too ap- 
parent that the lawlessness was perpetrated with the 
sanction of the local police authority, as nothing is in 
evidence to show that any attempt was made to stop. 
the lawless act.” 
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By W. Francis Gates 

Symphony Director 
Adolf Tandler called on me last week 
to enlist the support of The Graphic for 


Newly elected 


the Symphony Orchestra. In the last 
twelve years The Graphic has given a 
larger proportion of its space to the 
Symphony Orchestra than has any oth- 
er publication in Southern California. 
This journal always has recognized that 


no other musical enterprise in Los An- 
geles or elsewhere is of so much im- 
portance to the musical atmosphere of 
Los Angeles as is the Symphony Or- 
chestra. The public may hear a big 
chorus or concert company once or 
twice; it may attend several perform- 
ances of sensational grand opera; but 
the fact remains that there is little 
musical education in these. By long 
continued attendance on opera and a 
study of the scores in the light of an 
acquired knowledge of musical con- 
struction and orchestration there may 
come a broad Knowledge of music. But 
how many persons go at their opera 
that way? It is almost impossible here, 
owing to lack of scores. It is even im- 
possible, at times, to get a libretto in 
advance of the performance. So this 
leaves the Symphony Orchestra as the 
exponent of the highest and best in the 
art, and it is so recognized in all mu- 
sical centers. I am sure I reflect the 
sentiment of the editor in declaring 
that this department of The Graphic 
will continue to support the directors 
of the Symphony Orchestra in all that 
body does which is beyond adverse crit- 
icism and will be glad to report artistic 
advance on the part of the band of 
players. 





Mr. Tandler says he will not engage 
a man for the orchestra until there is 
a $30,000 guarantee. There he shows 
good business judgment. As this de- 
partment has contended for months, the 
vital feature of the orchestral situation 
is in that guarantee fund. Any city can 
have a good symphony orchestra that 
has a good many dollars and a little 
sense to apply to the situation. It is 
money that secures adequate players, 
that hires experienced directors, that 
buys expensive scores, that holds a 
body of players together for years. The 
local orchestra has passed through one 
experimental stage and now it is enter- 
ing another. With such a guarantee 
raised, Mr. Tandler proposes to pay his 
men about $120 each a month, for ten 
months of the year. Then he will for- 
bid them to play in cafes, dining halls 
and dances. This is necessary in order 
that the men may have the time, 
strength and musical responsiveness to 
do their best work in rehearsal and 
concert, and that there may be suffi- 
cient rehearsals. 





This elimination of cafes and dances 
does not affect the playing of the sym- 
phony men in theaters or their taking 
of pupils. A good cafe player will make 
about $800 or $900 a year (allowing for 
time out of work). Last year, the Sym- 
phony paid its men about $75 for the 
season. Consequently, for $1200 a year, 
Mr. Tandler should be able to fill his 
ranks and make good the loss from 
forbidden cafe playing. This plan of 
his is all right in principle, though he 
may find it necessary to modify it in 
detail. The pivotal point is that guar- 
antee fund. As it would be farcical to 
appoint a director and then not see that 
he has money to work with, it is to be 
presumed that the symphony board of 
directors will see to it that any balance 
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unsubsecribed by the public will be 
made good by the board of members. 





Start has been made by the Sym- 
phony board toward the subscription 
list. It is desired to raise $15,000 in 
cash and $30,000 in a guarantee. To 
this end the following classes of sub- 
seriptions will be received for the or- 
chestra: First—Associate membership; 
$25 or more yearly for a term of three 
years. Second—Special contributions of 
any sum. 
annually, continuous until resignation. 
Fourth—Annual pledges to the guaran- 
tee fund, to be called upon only if 
needed. 





My reference to the appointment of 
Mr. Tandler must have been very 
clumsily expressed—though a re-read- 
ing of it does not support that idea—if 
it led to the inference that I consid- 
ered Mr. Tandler as incompetent as a 
cafe player, or that he was reprehensi- 
ble in occupying such a position. I 
made no criticism of Mr. Tandler or of 
his activities. In fact, I compliment 
him as a player and I sincerely regret 
that our musicians must take such 
“jobs.” My criticism was directed to 
the board of the Symphony Orchestra 
for not securing a director of at least 
national standing—with this $30,000 the 
board will raise—to give the orchestra 
a still greater musical authority than it 
had last year. It could have been done 
—with that money. But what really 
cuts deeper is that in spite of my eleven 
years of musical fulminations directed 
at my revered editor-in-chief, he should 
consider a cafe orchestra the best place 
to look for the conductor of a sym- 
phony orchestra. Verily, my humble 
ministrations have been in vain. [Cheer 
UDtegem.. COR 





Considerable opposition has devel- 
oped to the establishment of a dicta- 
phone at the meetings of the Southern 
California Music Teachers’ Association. 
It is suggested that a moving picture 
outfit could well be substituted. But if 
the dictaphone had been installed at the 
last meeting it would have recorded de- 
lightful playing by R. M. Staples and 
Alfred Butler and equally pleasing 
songs by June Nutting Barnhart. The 
duets and choruses, interspersed by 
solos, following the set musical pro- 
gram were highly amusing and showed 
the improvisatory abilities of various 
members in strong histrionic light. In 
fact, this one meeting was worth the 
year’s fee, 





In the complete list of programs just 
received for the meetings of the Cali- 
fornia Music Teachers’ Association to 
be held at San Francisco, July 7 to 10, 
there are more Los Angeles partici- 
pants than were first announced. The 
list is as follows: Mrs. W. H. Jami- 
son, who will use as the subject of her 
address ‘““What the Federation of Music 
Clubs Means to the Music Teachers’ 
Association of California;’?’ Edna Darch, 
formerly of Los Angeles, and recently 
of the Chicago grand opera company, 
will sing several numbers on the pro- 
gram of San Diego musicians; a piano 
and song recital by Vernon Spencer and 
Anthony Carlson; an organ recital by 
Alfred Appling Butler, organist of one 
of the largest Los Angeles churches; an 
address on “Business in Music” by 
Charles F. Edson; Frederick Stevenson 
will be represented by one of his works, 
“The Salutation of the Dawn,” sung by 
Edna Darch; a program by the Brahms 
quintet, composed of Oskar Seiling. 


Adolf Tandler, Rudolf Kopp and Homer 


Third—500 members at $10 | 














Grunn—good Deutsch names these,— | 
with Mrs. L. J. Selby, contralto, as 
voeal soloist. Also, there will be other! 
Los Angelans represented on the pro- | 
gram of California composers’ works. 
So as a whole Los Angeles is given 
pretty fair representation by the San 
Franciscans—much better than was the 
case two years ago, at the meeting of 
the same body in the Bay City. 


\ 








Musicians connected with the local 
association of music teachers are plan- 
ning to take out a permit in the San 
Gabriel forest reservation and build 
thereon a rustic club house for their 
use in summer outings. The location 
is in the Santa Anita canyon, said to be 
one of the beauty spots of the moun- 
tains, within two hours’ reach of Los 
Angeles. It is an ideal location, being 
so close to the city, yet removed from 
all noise and as quiet as though a hun- 
dred miles away in the heart of the 
forest. A fifty cent trolley ride and a 
four mile walk or donkey ride takes 
one to the proposed site of the camp. 
Those who have visited it are very en- 
thusiastic about the location and the 
pian, 

Mr. Dupuy’s Y. M. C. A. Glee Club 
gave its closing concert at the Y. M. 
C, A. hall last week. The young men 
were assisted by Verna McMordle, 


reader, L. L. Russell, tenor, and Maud | 


Nicolaides, pianist. This club is pro- 
moting a trip to the Yosemite Valley 
and offers a ten day outing with all 
expenses covered for about $48. Many 


' musical persons will take advantage of 


the rate to see the wonders of the Yo- 


| semite valley. The club has been quite 


successful in former 


years. 


in these trips 





Gamut Club dinner this week was 








somewhat on the patriotic order, owing 
to its proximity to July 4. It is a very 
much colder day than this climate af- 
fords when the Gamut management 
does not stir up an interesting pro- 





gram and at nearly every dinner it has | 
guests of national or international cel- 
ebrity. 


Eien Glasgow, whose new _ book, 
“Virginia,” is among the recent pub- 
lications, was asked to sum up in a 
word the prime requisite for the solu- 
tion of the woman problem, and replied: 
“Td need two words—economic, inde- 
pendence. That’s the prime requisite. 
Women will really never get anywhere 
without that. It’s the crux of the 
whole matter. Given that, the rest 
follows. In regard to the suffrage 
movement she said: “It’s being con- 
temporaneously developed. Suffrage, 
after all, is just a symbol, an evidence 
of liberty. Getting the vote is the next 
step. It’s the thing to do today; it’s 
another means of attaining the end, 
which is full self-development and re- 
sponsible acceptance of life. But there 
will be no stopping with suffrage.” 


The story of a musical genius and 
of a woman who had an almost hyp- 
notic charm is told in “Is It Enough?” 
a novel by Harriette Russell Campbell, 
published by Harper & Brothers, The 
woman sacrificed friends, ease and 
her health for him and his music, 
while her husband, deep in the throes 
of composition, seemed often cruelly 
oblivious of her needs, taking all her 
devotion for granted. Then, when suc- 
eess came at last, he was amazed to 
discover that she had grown into 


something as wonderful as the great | 


opera he had produced. Two other 
new books were published at the same 
time by this house, ‘‘The Battle of 
Gettysburg,” by Jesse Bowman Young, 
and “Safety Methods for Preventing 
Occupational and Other Accidents and 
Diseases,” by William H. Tolman and 
Leonard B. Kendall. 


Henry Sydnor Harrison, author of 
“Queed” and “V. V.’s Eyes,” delayed 
his sailing for Purope until June 19 
in order to receive the degree of 
Master of Arts, conferred upon him by 
Columbia University. 
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Three Books by the Editor 


PAUL TRAVERS’ 
ADVENTURES 


ON SPECIAL | 
ASSIGNMENT 


GLIMPSES ACROSS 
THE SEA 


By Samuel Travers Clover 


The first tells how an ambitious 
youth made his way around the 
world in order better to prepare 
himself for newspaper work. 
The second shows how Paul suc- 
ceeded as a reporter, and the big 
assignments he covered. He was 
the last white man to see Sitting 
Bull, and the only reporter, from 
start to finish, in the last vigi- 
lance party this country is iikely 
to see. Published by Lothrop, 
Lee & Shepard Co. The third 
book is a collection of pen 
sketches, giving a whimsical 
point of view of generally un- 
noted data in the more preten- 
tious books of travel. For sale by 


Cunningham, Curtiss & WelchCo 
752. SQUIH SPRING Si. 


C. C. Parker, 
220 SOUTH BROADWAY 


and Jones’ Book Store, 
226" bo RNS] si: 





AFTER THE SHOW 


SUP AT THE FAMOUS CAFE 
BRISTOL. CLEVER ENTER- 
TAINERS. Perfect Cuisine. 


BRISTOL CAFE 
4th & Spring 
Entire basement H. W. Hellman Bldg. 


P. J] BACHMANN 


FINE ARTS 
High Grade Picture Framing 


1306 S. Figueroa St. Los Angeles 





Blanchard Hall Studio Bldg. 


Devoted exclusively to Music, Art and 
science. Studios and Halls for all pur- 
poses for rent. Largest Studio Build- 
ing in the West. 

For terms and all information, apply to 

KF. W. BLANCHARD, 

233 South Broadway 282 South Hill St. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


BEKINS 


Fire-Proof Storage 
250 South Broadway 


Professional and Business Directory 
HARNESS AND SADDLERY 


SAMUEL c. FOY, (Established 1854) 
315 North Los Angeles St. Bdwy 1013 


JEWELRY MANFACTURERS 


CARL ENTENMANN, Jeweler, 
217% S. Spring St., Upstairs 


BOOKS, STATIONERY & PICTURES 






















JONES BOOK STORE, 226 West First St. 
ELECTRIC LIGHTING FIXTURES 


| FORVE-PETTEBONE Co.. 514 8. Broad- 
way. 


Main 937; Home F803T 
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By Everett C. Maxwell 
Quick and easy transit to satisfac- 
tory financial results seems in this day 
and age to be the one aim of the com- 
mercia! world. The fine old fashioned 
regard for quality in business and the 


er2 in which we are living. Recently, 
however, individuals here and there in 
the big field of American business life 
have stood forth prominently as eX- 
ponents of the idea that one’s estab- 
lishment must be worthy itself 
of admiration and respect as repre- 
senting perfection of its kind and the 
its 


in 


highest degree of excellence in 


wares. This is peculiarly true of the 
artistic trades and crafts and espec-~ 
jally of the business of dealing in 
works of the fine arts. Los Angeles 
and Pasadena are unusually fortunate 
in possessing several art shops of a 
high order where the best works of 
the best producers may be viewed and 


purchased. 
*% oe 8 & 

No better example of this spirit and 
of a conscientious desire to add some- 
thing to the art life of a community 
ean be cited than the Fine Arts 
Shop at 1306 South Figueroa street, 
owned and operated by Mr. P. Jj. Bach- 
man. This shop is unique in itself, 
occupying a position approached by 
few, if any, of a like character in the 
west. Here is housed a collection of 
art wares so well selected and so ex- 
elusive in type that the word “studio” 
might be well applied to the establish- 
ment. Mr. Bachman takes a personal 
pride in offering to the public not 
merely an art object in exchange for 
a certain money consideration, but 
an honest satisfaction and love for 
his work which places worthy achieve- 
ment above mere profit. Many of us 
decry with William Morris the fact 
that commercialism has 
art. ‘There was, 


crafts when men built and created for 
the pure love of the thing—-for the 


mere joy of doing. Men erected worthy | 


houses because they loved to build 
a house. Artisans labored with com- 
pass and square because they loved 
to create a worthy chair or table. Do 
we find many such today? Fortunate- 
ly for those of us who care to be sur- 


ecasionally discover one who makes his 
work good art. Such men are useful 
and should be singled out, numbered 
with the blest and encouraged by all 
who comprehend. 
Xe Slee 

It always affords the reviewer a vast 
amount of pleasure to visit an art shop 
where nothing but first-class works 
are shown, for as a rule, commercial 
art stores resemble nothing so much 
as a rummage sale. Often, we find 
even the hair wreath and the blanket 


of idealized fruit under the glass dome. » 


At the Bachmann shop one May pass 
a delightful and educational hour 
viewing the excellent examples of an- 
cient and modern art that are con- 


stantly on view, the former in fine re- | 


production and the latter in the orig- 
inal form. Recently, I noted a group 
of six colored etchings of unusual 
beauty which Mr. Bachman had im- 
ported from London, Paris and Mun- 
ich. ° These prints belong to a limited 
edition, only a few of which have 
found their way to the United States. 


supplanted | 
in the far remote | 
past, a golden age of the arts and | 


| Sphinx” 
rounded by honest things we do oc- | P 
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The subjects are “Venetian Night” by 
Gent, “Grand Place in Amsterdam” 
by Coppens, “Court Yard” by Marrioit, 
<A Rainy’  Neekt by Ritting, and 
“Evening in the Village” by Herrmare. 


x * x 


Of unusual interest to students and 


professions has not characterized the | art lovers in general Is a set of fittcen | 


Medici prints of favorite subjects 


by 
the old masters. These are color re- 
productions of great merit and repre- 
sent the work of Peters, Romney, 
Reynolds, Gainsborough, 


Italian masters. The process used in 


and the old | 





the Medici print is unquestionably the | 


most suecesful of modern color repro- 
ductions, showing as it does, not only 
the effect of age upon the 
delineates faithfully the technical 
qualities of the masterpiece. 
the most noteworthy 
may be mentioned “A Boy and a Girl’ 
iyo. SV. Petese R.A., ang “Pitto 
Under the Vine” by Suaide. Eliza- 
beth, Empress of Russia” is a fac- 
simile on vellum from the noted can- 
vas by Mme. Le Brun and a group of 
exquisite mezzo-tints give us valu- 
able color reproductions of a number 


original | 
‘canvas and its surface conditions, but | 





Among | 
of this group | 





of the world’s most famous canvases. | 
Among these may be mentioned “Mlle. | 


De Blives” by Nattier, “Lady Ham- 
ilton as Diana’ by Romney, two pas- 
tels by Boucher, “Front Gateway of 
Trinity College’? by an English etcher, 
“The Sisters’ after Bartologgi, 
“Miss Bynge,’ “Lady Langham,” 
“The Salad Girl’ by Hoppner. 


and 
Two 


facsimile prints of interest are “Santa | 


Maria della Salute” after Sargent and 
“The Concert” by Fer Borch. 


cs « o 


Of special mention is the department 
of plaster reproductions of famous 
sculptures that is a feature of the Fine 
Arts Shop. Many new pieces have 
recently been added to the ajJready 
large and carefully selected group 
which makes the statuary section one 
of the best equipped in the city. 
Among the new casts are six repro- 
ductions of the Tanagras that cannot 
fail to interest art lovers. When the 
ruins of ancient Tanagras were un- 
earthed, many hundred tiny figures 
sculptured in terra cotta were un- 
covered. The majority of these were 
in perfect condition and of great art 
value. Other interesting casts are 
“Columns of the Roman Forum,” 
“Vase” in Grecian terra cotta, “The 
Kiss” By Rodin, “Antinous,”’ “The 
and “Cross-Legged Serile” 
(Pompeiian bronze) “The Portland 
Vase’ (Barberini vase), “Detail of 
Arches of the Alhambra,’ and the 
“Sleeping Ariadne.’ <A set of six re- 
productions of charcoal drawings by 
called “The Wavy of the 
Locomotive’ must not be overlooked. 
These demand attention by reason of 
their forceful rendering, good draw- 
ing, and pleasing composition. If 
space afforded I would greatly enjoy 
writing at this time a short story on 
cone of my pet subjects—the relation 


of a frame to a painting—and dedi- | 
| sketch. Miss Washburn will later visit 


eating it to Mr. Bachman, but lack of 
space forbids. However, Mr. Bach- 
man’s frames need no eulogy, they 
speak for themselves. 

Tre * * 


The fifth traveling exhibition of 
thumb-box sketches by American ar- 
tists has finally found its way to Los 
Angeles and is now open to public 
inspection at the Reynolds gallery on 
South Broadway. In respect to the 
number of pictures shown and the 
famous names signed to the canvases, 


and | 




















TRADE MARK PFGISTERED 


FIRST 


MORTGAGES 


Secured by Los Angeles Real Estate 
Paying 6% to 7% Interest 


First mortgages. 


security two or more, to one. For 
instance on qa mortgage of $1500, 


the property will 


appraise from $2000 to $3750, sometimes even greater. 


In every case vou have our Guarantee as to suffi- 
ciency of mortgage, together with payment of inter- 


est. paid twice a year. 


These mortgages are supplied 
venience of “Mortgage Notes” 
$200, $500, $1000 or as most convenient 
They are strictly first 


handle. 


through the con- 
in fractions of $100, 
for you to 


lien. Mortgage is 


held by The Title Insurance and Trust Company as 
Trustee who certify to the issuance of these notes— 
the notes of the original mortgagor. 


Here is absolutely safe mortgage investment with 
all of the frills, expense, trouble, etc., eliminated, 
Let us tell you more about them. 


Srome Builders General Agency 


Selling Agents for Home Builders” 


129 SouTH BROADWAY 


Los ANGELES 


(Ground Floor Mason Opera House) 


this is undoubtedly the most unique 
and important exhibits of paintings 
ever held in this city. Five hundred 
sketches are hung, representing one 
hundred more or less noted American 
painters. The collection comes to us 
pungent with New York atmosphere. 
It is a morsel of the big eastern art 
world moved to the hungry west, How 
many of my readers know what a 
thumb-box sketch is? It is the orig- 
inal sketch in oil made by the artist 
in his wanderings, looking for the 
picturesque in nature. They are the 
records of first impressions and full 
of the charm of out-of-door life, as 
well as being an intimate expression 
of the painter’s personality. The sizes 
are small, as well as the prices. Their 
chief charm lies in the directness with 
which they are painted and their spon- 
taneity. This really worth while and 
altogether remarkable collection will 
remain in Los Angeles until July 24. 
x * * 


Franz Bischoff, who returned recent- 
ly from an extended tour of Europe, 
has brought home many interesting 
sketches as a result of his labors. He 


| visited Naples, Reme, Venice, Munich, 
| Paris, and London, and judging from 


the number of studies in his portfolio, 


his time was well occupied with pallet 


and brush. 
* * BS 
Jessie M. Washburn, whose studio is 
at Sixth and Alvarado streets, left last 
week for San Juan Capistrano to 


San Luis Rey and Santa Barbara. 
+ o. * 
Miss Emily White has returned from 
a sketching trip to Laguna Beach. 


Miss Laura King has been working 
for the last three weeks at San Juan 
Capistrano and Laguna. Miss King re- 
turns to her Blanchard Hall studio 


with a number of excellent water color 
| studios. ~~ 


\ 


Joseph Greenbaum has recently com- 


pleted a medallion portrait of Juan de 


la Cruz, the singer, and Ignaz Haroldi, 
the violinist. This work is cleverly 
handled and well composed and as like- 
nesses of the subjects no criticism can 
be made. This medallion will be repro- 
duced in half-tone and used as a poster 
by these well-known artists. 
ob Es Bd 


At the Steckel gallery are to be seen 
a dozen canvases by Jules Pages of 
Paris. Only one of this number is new 
to local art lovers. “The Unwilling 
|Dancer”’ is the title of this canvas 
which, by the way, received honor- 
able mention in the Paris Salon of 
1909. This is a genre study of some 
pretention and on the whole is not 
representative of Mr. Pages best figure 
work. In the center of the composition 
stands a shy tot almost nude. About 
him are grouped admiring relatives 
who are attempting to encourage him 
to dance. The composition is easy and 
graceful and the drawing good, yet I 
find the color not so clear as is usual 
\in Pages work. It is expected that Mr. 
| Pages will come to California early in 
| August to remain several months. 

ak aK 2 
' Wm. Wendt has gone to British Co- 
lumbia on an extended sketching trip. 
x eer 

Joseph Greenbaum has gone to Lake 
Tahoe on an extended sketching trip. 
He will return to Los Angeles about 
the middie of July. 

*k 





* % 


William Swift Daniell has removed 
his studio from the fourth floor of 
Blanchard Hall to the fourth floor of 
the Copp Building. 

Ba 





* % 


L. Megargo, a desert and Indian 
painter from Arizona, has leased 
Blanchard Art Gallery for a short time 
and will use it as a studio. Mr. Me- 
gargo has been commissioned to paint 
the mural decorations for the Arizona 
state building at the Exposition in San 
Francisco. 








Miss Juliet Boileau, assisted by her | 
mother, Mrs. J. FE. Sartori of 725 West | 
Twenty-eight street, entertained 
Wednesday afternoon with a delight- 
ful Juncheon. The tables were placed 
beneath the pergola and had center- 
pieces formed of golden baskets brim- 
ming with summer flowers. Places 
were marked with monogrammed cards | 
for Mrs. Irwin Widney, Miss Aileen 
McCarthy, Miss Elizabeth Bishop, Miss 
Sarah Clark, Miss Sally McFarland, 
Miss Emmeline Childs, Miss Louise 
Hunt, Miss Helen Jones, Miss Marion 
Winston, Miss Louise Winston, Miss 
Marguerite Meyler, Miss Lillian Van 
Dyke, Miss Marjorie Ramsay, Miss 
Katherine Ramsay, Miss Katherine 
Johnson, Miss Theodora Robbins, Miss 
Jeannette Bulkley, Miss Alice Elliott, 
Miss Isabel Watson, Miss Clara Wat- 
son, Miss Emily Newlin, Miss Kather- 
ine Chichester, Miss Ruth Powell and 
Miss Naomi Little. 


Mr. and Mrs. Granville McGowan 
have removed from 733 Garland ave- 


nue to 3726 West Adams street. Mon- ; 


day evening Dr. and Mrs. 


McGowan | 


and Captain and Mrs. Randolph Hunt- | 
ington Miner formed a little theater , 


party to see Nazimova at the Mason. 


Mrs. W. D. Stephens of 1003 West | 


Twenty-seventh street and her charm- 
ing young daughter, Miss Barbara 
Stephens, have returned from a win- 
ter in Washington, where Miss Steph- 
ens made her formal debut. They will 


be joined here later in the summer by | 
Mr. Stephens and expect to return to the | 
Miss Stephens | 


capital in November. 
Plans a stay at Catalina this summer. 


Mr. and Mrs. Walter Scott McPher- 


son have returned from their wedding | 


trip and are at Hotel Alexandria for a 
brief stay, while their home in Alta- 
dena is being prepared. Mrs. McPher- 
son was Miss Marjorie Severance, and 
her mother, Mrs. Mark Sibley Sever- 
ance and her sister, Miss Harriet Sev- 
erance are enjoying a visit with her at 
the Alexandria. 








Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Banning and. 


Mr. and Mrs. Hancock Banning have | 


opened their Summer homes at the 
island. Miss Katherine Banning will 
soon return from a trip abroad and any 
number of jolly yachting and house 
parties are on the calendar. 


Mr. and Mrs. E. Avery McCarthy 
have established their family in their 
summer home at Redondo. Miss Aileen 
McCarthy has joined her parents at 
the beach, but will make trips to other 
resorts, including a stay at Avalon. 


Mrs. Helen Henderson Steckel and 
Mrs. John BE. Henderson of 2515 South | 
Grand avenue entertained informally 
Tuesday afternoon for Mrs. Edwin ' 
Parker Bremmer of Victoria, B. C., who 
has been visiting in Los Angeles for | 
several months, and who will soon 
leave for her northern home. After 
luncheon the guests enjoyed a motor 
trip to the beach. 


Mr. and Mrs. Godfrey Holterhoff have 
returned from New York. Mrs. Holter- 
hoff has been abroad for. several 
months, visiting her talented daughter, i 
Miss Leila Holterhoff, and Mr. Holter- 
hoff joined her in New York for the 
homeward trip. 


Captain and Mrs. Randolph Hunting- | 
ton Miner, Mr. and Mrs. Michael J. 
Connell, Mr. and Mrs. E. J. Marshall ; 
and Mr. and Mrs. James C. Drake are 
at Hotel del Coronado for the week end, 
having made the trip by motor. 


Mrs. John Taylor Jones of Portland 
street and Mrs. Willard H. Stimson of 
Hotel Alexandria have issued invita- 


| 
| 


. weight.) 
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, W. IRobimson Co. 


Broadway and Tlaird 


tions for a bridge tea at the Los An- 
geles Country Club Tuesday afternoon. 
Mrs. Stimson has just returned from a 
motoring trip through the north. 


Mrs. W. S. Hook and Mr. Barbee 
Hook of Menlo avenue motored to Cor- 
onado last week, and will pass the 
summer season at the hotel. 


Mr. and Mrs. Isaac Milbank have 
opened their summer home at 236 Ade- 
laide drive, Santa Monica, and will be 
there until November. 


Fourth of July was celebrated at the 
Country Club with fireworks and other 
pleasures. Many little dinner parties 
were given and in the evening dancing 
was enjoyed. 


Mr. and Mrs. W. A. Clark, Jr., and 
little son have gone east, en route for 
a summer abroad. 


Mr. and Mrs. Marshall Stimson have 
as house guest Mrs. Russell Hastings 
of New York, 


Mrs. Jack Murietta and her little son 
are at Santa Barbara for the warm 
weather, and will be joined later by 
Dr. Murietta. 


Mr. and Mrs. Louis H. Tolhurst will 
pass their vacation in the north, plan- 
ning to motor to many points of inter- 
est. 


Mr. and Mrs. Fred Walton will open 
their summer home at Catalina next 
week, and will entertain several merry 
parties of young girls. 


Mrs. Jeanette Donovan, Miss Cather- 
ine Donovan and Mr. Jack Donovan 
have closed their Windsor Square home 


and have taken a house at Long Beach 


for the summer. 


Mr. and Mrs. Woods Woolwine are 
at Hermosa Beach, where they will 


| stay for the summer. 


Mr. and Mrs. Forrest Q. Stanton are 
occupying the Stanton cottage at Her- 
mosa Beach. 

Mr. and Mrs. Leo Chandler have 
opened their summer home at Redondo. 


At Hotel del Coronado 

Los Angelans registered at the hotel 
this week include Mr. and Mrs. H. H. 
Logan, Mr. and Mrs. A. O. Wyatt, Mr. 
and Mrs. J. S. Lawrence, Mr. and Mrs. 
R. D. Lapham, Mr. and Mrs. F. H. Kent, 
Mr. and Mrs. W. B. Byrne, Mr. S. A. J. 
scholl, Mrs. W. S. Preston, Mrs. E. M. 
Colly and son, and Messrs. J. C. Robin- 
son, A. A. Polhamus, G. W. Fiske? T. 
Lucy, J..A. Brady, Als Brady,qle I. 
Hibbard and H. P. Anewalt. 

Friday night, guests at the hotel en- 
joyed a Fourth of July ball which was 
one of the most brilliant affairs of the 
season. 


Dry Cleaning Fabrics 

While the so-called “dry-cleaning” 
methods usually require special ma- 
chinery and some technical skill, the 
following formula, according to The 
Pharmaceutical Era, will produce a 
dry-cleaning soap which can be worked 
by anyone; Oleic acid, 5 parts (by 
weight); caustic potash, 1 part; dis- 
solve in methylated spirit, 4 parts (by 
These proportions produce a 
slightly superfatted soap, freely solu- 
ble in gasoline. A brush dipped in 


gasoline’ and rubbed on this soap dis- 


solves enough to produce a plentiful 
lather when brushing the goods. This 
is the general type of most of the so- 
called dry cleaners on the market, such 
soaps being used for the dual purpose 
of assisting the cleaning process and 
to minimize the risk of fire. 
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—A new bathing cap—close-fitting,—a cap 
that actually keeps the water OUT. 


New caps—of the soft “tinted”? rubbers—be- 
coming as well as water tight, 


Corsage Bouquets 


—Of rubber,—-the single rose with its rubber 
foliage, a nosegay of violets or primroses. 


And have the corsage bouquet, the cap, the 
garters and ribbon ties harmonize. 


New Bathing Suits 


—Slim, summer models with just enough of 
trimming touches to make them attractive— 
but none of them ever elaborate. 


New models of moire, satin, and silky mohairs. 


OLD OSTRICH PLUMES RENEWED 
Your old ostrich plumes skillfully repaired and made like 
new at exceedingly small cost—by the “‘Cawston” Re- 
pair service. The most expert feather repairing service 


available anywhere. 


PLUMES STEAMED AND 
CURLED WHILE YOU WAIT 


Cawston Ostrich Farm 
723 SOUTH BROADWAY 


DAW. 
oe RARE BOOKS 
‘ and OLD PRINTS 


Ernest Dawson H. W. Collins 2 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
U. S, Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal, 
014496 May 24, 1913. 
NOTICE is hereby given that George 
Francis of Cornell, Cal., who, on Dec. 
28, 1911, made homestead entry No. 014496, 
for EYNE% Sec. 17, S4SEM%, Section 8, 
Township 1S, Range 19 W, S. B. Meridian, 
has filed notice of intention to make 
commutation Proof, to establish claim to 
the land above described, before the 
Register and Receiver, U. S. Land Office, 
at Los Angeles, Cal., on the 17th day of 
July, 1918, at 10:00 o’clock a.m. 
Claimant names as witnesses: Charles 
M. Decker, Charles Lawrence Maciel a 
all o 


Fred Vaughan, Frank H. Thew, 
Cornell, Cal. 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 





The author of “The Corner of Harley 
Street” is a London physician, hardly 
middle aged, who adopted the pen name 
of “Peter Harding.” His real name is 
Henry Howard Bashford, he holds an 
important position in the British Civil 
Service and has written several novels. 


Miss Elizabeth Dejeans, who wrote 
“The Far Triumph” and the recently 
published “The House of Thane,’ is 
now making her home in New York 
City, where she expects to stay for an 
indefinite period. 
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CORSET SHOP cart 


The Rose Tree Tea House 


167 North 
Orange Grove 
Avenue 
Pasadena 
Lunch 12 to 2 
Afternoon Tea 
3 to 6 
Sunday Suppers 
only 6 to 8 
Private Room 
for 
Luncheons 
Bridge or Tea 
Parties 


Se] TeaHouse [& 


Orange Grove Ave. cars pass the door 
Phone Colorado 5523 
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PASADENA WAYFARER IN ITALY 

Our visit to Italy began with Genoa 
a most pleasing introduction. It has 
greatly improved since I saw it last. 
Wide, beautiful streets, arcades, new 
and attractive buildings. Then, ad- 
joining the quaint and ancient laby- 
rinth of streets. too narrow for a 
donkey cart, and houses so close to- 
gether on the upper floors, it seemed 
that opposite neighbors might shake 
hands or exchange blows according 
to their humor. Genoa appears at her 
best when seen from the harbor, 
crowded with ships of all nations. The 
colors are pink, pale yellow, and the 
vivid green of foliage. Think of a 
pink and white lighthouse! But 
against this background it is most 
fitting and beautiful. You are not al- 
lowed to forget that this is the city of 
Columbus, attested by numerous stat- 
ues, The many delightful parks and 
waterfalls are most inviting when the 
sun is too ardent. 

An American resident said to me, 
“You'll not care for the Campo Santo; 
after all, its nothing but a grave yard, 
but go up to——-,; there’s an excellent 
restaurant on top.” 

But I say, don’t fail to see the Cam- 
po Santo; it is one of the most inter- 
esting spots in the world and the 
views from its heights are magnifi- 
cent. I wouldn’t have missed it for 
anything; and don’t forget to see the 
monument of the poor old peanut wo- 
man, the old peasant who passed so 
many years selling peanuts and a 
certain kind of bread, saving care- 
fully all her life to build this monu- 
ment. There she stands, an awkward, 
homely old woman! In one hand 2 
string of peanuts, in the other her 
immortal bread cakes. It is quite 
too pathetic to be ridiculous. 

Fs * * 

You will notice here and there tall, 
well set-up young men wearing a 
uniform consisting chiefly of a very 
smart cap, a long, sort of Prince Al- 
bert coat, and what will most attract 
you, a long silver (7?) headed cane 
with black silk cord and tassel. He, 
if you please, is a policeman, and what 
you would never suspect, unless you 
resisted arrest, is the fact that this 
cane he carries so jauntily is his 
“billy.” Now isn’t that a neat piece of 
municipal courtesy. And here we re- 
alized for the first time that Italy has 
just concluded a successful war with 
Tripoli; many of the shops and res- 
taurants have changed their names to 
suit the occasion. And everywhere 
uniform of every variety from the 
great, flopping, one-sided armful of 
cock’s plumes (where did they come 
from?) to the heavy gold lace and 
shining broad cloth of the command- 
ing officers. 

We rather dreaded Naples, but soon 
learned to brush off the persistent beg- 
gers as one would annoying flies. We 
were the paying guests of a most 
charming American woman who pre- 
sided most gracefully over a delight- 
ful home frequented by Italian uwni- 
versity students. The young men and 
women that gather around her hos- 
pitable tea table are an interesting 
study; they are getting more and she 
is giving more than they realize in 
these charming “at homes.’ Here we 
had our first acquaintance with Italian 
cooking. This household is presided 
over by a versatile madonna of the 
pots and pans. Dear old Santa Maria! 

Naples is very interesting and would 
be attractive if it were not for the 
shocking cruelty one is obliged to wit- 
ness everywhere; especially to the 
poor little starved, beaten and over- 
burdened donkey whom no one seems 
to care for, his inhuman treatment no 
one seems to pity. It makes me sick 
to think of it. How long, O Lord, how 
long? 

* * * 

We passed one long delightful day 
in Pompeii. The day after a free day, 
so that we practically has this strange 
city of the past all to ourselves. “What 


a place for birds,’ we said—but not a | oria) building 
bird’s note did we hear all day long. | Angel. 





If you want to see birds in Naples go 
to the markets; a pile of minute tid 
bits caught in the gnarled, scaly or- 
chards, by those who will realize all 
too late their usefulness. But they 


have many bats in Naples, everywhere, | 
| Perhaps they prefer them. 


But with 
all its charms I never want to See it 
again. 

However, often one may visit Rome 


| he cannot approach the eternal city 


i with indifference. 





There is the White 
Appian Way, the high road of history; 
the giant aqueducts built to defy 
time; the old walls, the grim sentinel 
gates; then that wonderful dome that 
seems afloat in the hazy atmosphere, 
when suddenly we are ejected into a 
very fine, very large modern railway 


station where no one speaks our mother | 


tongue, stupidly refusing to under- 
stand our gestures or the Italian we 
have picked up. O, Rome, Rome! Still 
invincible, still unconquered, ali peo- 
ples worship at thy shrines. 

If life and literary skill did not suf- 
fice for Gibbon and others in many 
volumes, shall I attempt to describe 
her or the least of her charms? Not 
I; life is too short, and after 


from 
and tell you the story of a real hero 
of Rome. 
Englishman touring in Italy was 
shocked by the cruelty he saw in and 
about Naples; he found it impossible 
to go on his way and forget, so re- 
mained and from that day he has de- 
voted his life and his fortune to the 
relief of those creatures who cannot 
speak for themselves. 
cs & * 

Previously an attempt had _ been 
made by an Englishwoman of rank liv- 
ing in Naples, but a princess could 
not be expected to go about the dark 
ways of Naples to see if her work 
was being done; her employes were 
only in evidence pay days. When my 
hero (an angel with a flaming sword) 
took up his burden, his first act was 
to discharge these incompetents and 
to employ reliable men whom he put 
in uniform, which aiways appeais to 
these people. What this man has ac- 
complished, the difficulties he has 
overcome, the dangers he has faced 
with heroic British courage are known 
only to his God and himself. Not 
once, but twenty times they have tried 
to murder him. Once two men with 
whom he had had no difficulties, in 
order to disarm suspicion, were hired 
to assassinate him. He was beaten 
with great clubs to unconsciousness 
and left—apparently dead, but to make 
sure and to give a false clue the body 
was placed across the rails of a steam 
train. However, his time was not yet. 
The driver saw the obstruction and 
stopped the train, and even then with 
characteristic indifference, he would 
have been allowed to bleed to death, 
but for the miraculous appearance of 
a surgeon. With eleven severe wounds 
on the head and four upon the body 
his recovery after three months in 
bed is nothing short of miraculous. 

Most men would have thought this 
enough, but not he. As soon as he was 
able he took up his work with greater 
determination and was more than ever 
a terror to evil doers. Although his 
would-be assassins were identified and 
well known, they were not brought to 
justice—a bribed judge. In 1901 he 
was called to Rome to establish a head 
quarters with a view to bettering the 
work from there as a center. In spite 
of the danger he turned out the in- 
competents and reorganized from the 
bottom up. Here he has the help and 
sympathy of royalty, especially the 
queen mother and the blessing of the 
pope. What he has accomplished for 
Italy would take volumes to tell. He 
travels on an average of 11,000 miles 
& year, works fourteen hours a day, 
often on Sunday and in eight years 
has had but one week’s holiday, yet 
he suffers greatly at times from the 
wounds on his head. Some one wrote 
to him of the splendid $100,000 mem- 
in Boston to George 
He has a very simple, bare, 


| lish 








all ae" 
is the people we meet, so I shall turn | 
palaces and pleasant memories | 


Many years ago a young | 











rented office room, the furniture and 
equipment not worth more than $50. 
He says they need the money in the 
field. I wonder if we do not also? 


I beg of you Americans doing Rome, | 


call upon this quiet, soft-voiced Eng- 
gentleman. His office is easily 
found in the Piazza de Spagna, just 
over the principal pearl shop. Cut 
down your tips, your reputation among 
the Italians will be all the better for 
it, and give him as much as you can 
afford. You may be entirely sure it will 
be well spent. And O, you Californians, 
especially some of our legislators, if 
you want to know what California 
would be without birds travel leisurely 
through the country districts of Italy. 
zk * * 

We saw the Coliseum first by moon- 
light; it is worth more than all other 
impressions. If you never heard of 
Tripoli, you are soon made aware of 
the recent victory, for here as in Gen- 
oa, streets, hotels, restaurants, fish, 
fruits, homespun and hats are named 
Tripoli; and, everywhere, victorious 
soldiers returned to Rome—uniforms, 
uniforms from the humble carbineer 
to the resplendent officer in gold lace. 
Amid so bewildering a variety, 
shall one select the simple guardian 
of the public safety? [ am in constant 
danger of asking a field marshal the 
way home and one day I did—at least 
he looked like qa field marshal; at any 
rate he was a gentleman for he set 
my foot upon the right road. And we 
are reminded of the real war, not so 
far away. The gentleman who sits 
beside me at table is just from the 
seat of war, and saw hundreds of 
bodies of women and children floating 
down stream. 


Florence, ever the favorite with the 
English and Americans! But these 
expatriates do exasperate me. Most 
of them have never been as far west 
as Chicago. The poor in Florence seem 
to bear their poverty so cheerfully. 
Madame sits on a windy corner with 
her small wares or newspapers and 
you wonder how she can be so cheer- 
ful, for the Italians do not like the 
cold, but when she rises to serve you, 
you notice a small open pot of live 
couls that was concealed by her skirts 
and though her hands and face are 
blue, you hope her feet in their poor 
old shoes are warm... . After all, it is 
Venice! 

* * * 

Now what do you think I saw in 
the twilight on the Rialto? Shylock! 
As true as I live! <A better one never 
was staged. <A bent ald Jew, with 
long cloak and flowing beard and he 
had just stepped from a shop where 
they sold scales. I’m sure his were in 
his pocket, and in his hand was a 
roli of paper—I mean parchment—the 
bond, of cOurse—yes, I really saw him 
on the Rialto. The moon was full, the 
night was clear, the city was enchant- 
ment, but I was not dreaming. You 
may see the shop for yourself, just 
at the foot of the Rialto. Yet some- 
one has called this an old, water- 
logged town! 

The moon was at its full, the nights 
were soft and clear, the sunsets di- 
vine, and a pretty young American 
girl who sat across from me at table 
said in answer to my sympathetic 
suggestion, “Don’t you think I realize 
it and also that the only two men at 
this pension are middle aged and mar- 
ried! We almost came to tears. 

Venice is charming in winter. We 
were fortunate in having fine weather. 
We left on a fine sunny morning, had 
a most beautiful view of harbor city, 
lagoons and the snow crowned Alps 
as a background. It was a wonder- 
fully beautiful scene, never to be for- 
gotten. At times, moments count for 
more than years, and so, gradually, it 
all faded from our view; even now the 
thought of it catches the breath. Here 
we are with old friends on the Schles- 
wig from Venice to Alexandria, the 
captain and two of the officers from the 
Kurfurs and the never-to-be forgotten 
polar cruise of 1912. Mrs, P. H. H. 

Rome, Italy, June 15, 1913. 
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Notes From Bookland 


A book intended for business men 
has just been published by the Mac- 
millans. It is “The Economies of 
Business,” by Norris A. Brisco. In 
his introduction Mr. Brisco says: “For 
the last twenty-five years American 
industry and business have undergone 
Increased competition 
cut profits to a narrow margin, and in 
order to lower costs the entrepreneur 
has been driven to a study of factory 
The factory, therefore, is 
today the center of investigation and 
study. The wastes of time, energy, 
and materials revealed by his study 
amazed even the most successful en- 
trepreneurs. Efficiency, the modern 
watchword, demands _ organizations, 
system, cost accounting, co-operation 
and co-ordination, and touches bus- 
iness activities outside the factory, as 
advertising, buying and selling. No 
branch of industry has eseaped jin- 
vestigation and the result is a great 
awakening to the lack of method and 
system.” { 


A valuable addition has been made 
to the Scribner South American series 
in “Colombia,” by Phanor James Eder. 
It begins with a geographical outline, 
followed by a history of the country, 
an exposition of its diplomatic rela- 
tions, details of government, finances, 
transportation, etc. The opening para- 
graph of the volume reads: “At the 
very gates of the Panama Canal lies 


/ a country of lofty mountains and snow 
| capped summits, of fertile, temperate 


valleys and plateaus, of riotously trop- 
ical coasts and lowlands, of exten- 
sive natura] pastures and of thousands 
of miles of virgin forests; a country 
rich with promise of vast mineral 
wealth, whose varied climate is cap- 
able of nurturing the vegetation of 
every zone, yet which lies fallow for 
lack of highways and railroads; a 
country teeming with interest to the 
historian and the archaelogist, posess- 


The second volume of Hauptmann’s 


| drama has been published by B. W. 
| Huebsch. 


Three plays under the gen- 
eral title of “Social Dramas” are in- 
cluded: “Drayman Henschel,” “Rose 
Bernd,” and “The Rats,” the last of 
which is comparatively new, its first 
production having been in Berlin in 
1911. The translation of the three 
plays, which are new to the American 
public, are by Ludwig Lewisohn, who 
edits the series and supplies an intro- 
duction, 


ing a literature and culture second to 
none in the New World, and whose 
capital proudly bears the title of the 
“Athens of South America,” yet where 
the mass of people are illiterate and 
in whose remote forests roam savage 
tribes who have never looked upon 
the face of the white man—in short, 
a country of boundless possibilities 
and of the strangest contrasts. This 
is the Republic of Columbia. 


Houghton Mifflin Company’s new 
publication include George M. Trev- 
elyan’s “Life of John Bright;” Willa 
S. Gather’s “O Pioneers!” Isabel Horn- 


| iprook’s “A Scout of Today;” T. Rus- 


sell Sullivan’s “The Hand of Petrarch;” 
Joseph Williamson’s “History of Bel- 
fast, Maine,” and Dr. George L. Wal- 
ton’s “Calm Yourself.” 


The “What Happened to Mary” sto- 
ries, produced by the Edison Company 
in pictures and by The Ladies’ World 
in short-story form, have been novel- 
ized by Robert Carlton Brown, whose 
new detective novel, “The Remarkable 
Adventures of Christopher Poe,” is to 
be published this fall by F. G. Browne 
& Co. of Chicago. 


The Department of Literature of the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs 
of America has recommended Albert 
Edward’s ‘“‘Comrade Yetta” as one of 
six novels well suited for study by 
club-women. The general topic under 
which Mr. Edward’s novel is named 
is “Industrialism in Literature.” 
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By Caroline Reynolds 
When Robert Hichens penned his 
two novels. “The Garden of Allah” and 
“Bella Donna,” they aroused heated 
discussion; for while their strongest 
appeal was of the flesh fleshly—which 
at once placed them in the list of best 


' cannot be reconciled. 


sellers—they had an impelling fascin- | 
ation of word painting that almost Tre- | 


deemed the coarser fibre—in fact, many 
a staid matron of unimpeachable mor- 
als excused her devouring of the tales 
with the remark: “Ah, but the de- 
scriptions of the desert, of the Nile— 
they are masterpieces.” Robbed of this 
element, however, the stories are 
purely physical, and particularly is 
this true of “Bella Donna,” dramatized 
by James Bernard Fagan and which 
Madame Nazimova is presenting at the 
Mason Opera House. There is not a 
flash of soul in the entire play; it is 
all of the body; exotic in atmosphere 
like a perfume of a heavy pungency 
that affects the senses and yet is with- 
out fragrance. The play is episodical 
and the dramatist seems to have re- 
lied to a great extent on the familiar- 
ity of the audiences with the novel, for 
his character introductions 
transitions are amazingly abrupt and 
so poorly sKetched that they are not 
even shadow shapes on the wall. At 
times, the melodrama of it is almost 
ridiculous, and never once is there an 
appeal to the heart, to the soul; and 
even what appeal may have been in- 
tended for the senses is lost through 
the utter materialism. Where it should 
have been sensuous it is merely sens- 
ual. 

Bella Donna herself has not even a 
gleam of soul; she is at the mercy of 
her senses which fact probably lied 
to the divorce which removed her from 
London society. After being cast out 
of the garden of conventionality, she 
has a career in which men ruin them- 
selves for her sake. When she meets 
Nigel Armine, of the type of fine, 
clean-blooded young Englishman that 
worships at the shrine of women and 
is'ready to defend ail of them; she sees 
that she can persuade him to marry 
her. He is not rich; but he is in direct 
line to inherit the fortunes and title of 
his invalid and childless brother. De- 
spite the warning of his friend, Dr. 
Meyer Isaacson, who sees the woman 
as she really is, Nigel marries her and 
takes her with him to Egypt, where he 
is at work reclaiming the desert. Here 
Bella Donna is captivated by Baroudi, 
an Egyptian of unusual _ physical 
charm. He has the strongest attrac- 
tion that she can possibly find; that of 
the sexual; and she is untrue to Nigel. 
When Nigel's brother becomes the 
father of a pair of lusty boys, Mrs. Ar- 
mine’s motive in marrying him is ren- 
dered futile. She loathes her husband, 
and yielding to Baroudi’s suggestion 
she sets about slowly poisoning him, 
and he is rescued only by Dr. Isaacson, 
who has an uncanny pyschic sense. 
When Nigel is informed of his wife’s 
diabolical scheme he refuses to believe, 
until she flings the truth into his 
teeth. She goes forth to find Baroudi, 
but he will have none of her; and when 
she comes back to Nigel, Dr. Isaacson 
closes the door in her face, leaving her 
to face the night alone. 

This is rather cheap material from 
which to embroider a good play, and 
the performers are not Skilled to any 
great extent in such needle work as is 
demanded of them. Nazimova herself 
is undoubtedly a wonderful actress; 
she has proved that beyond cavil in 
other widely varying roles. But she is 
no more the luring, seductive English 
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adventuress than she would be a short- | 
be a 


skirted soubrette. She might 
Russian countess or a French demi- 
mondaine; but every motion, 
gesture is so distinctly foreign to the 
Bella Donna of the English that ii 
Charles Bryant 
short of interpreting 
Dr. Isaacson. The part of the Jewish 
doctor is equal in importance to that 
of Bella Donna; but Bryant does not 
for a moment suggest the cultured, 
magnetic Jew, the man of wonderful 
poise, of great knowledge, mysterious, 
Keen; the polished physician of souls 
and of bodies. Mr. Bryant makes him 
a gentlemanly English doctor, whose 
facial expression consists chiefly of a 
wide opening of blackly penciled eyes; 


falls just as far 





every | 
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THE HOTEL ALEXANDRIA 


Announce the return of the famous 


Herr Ferdinand Stark 


end hits 


celebrated orchestra whose superb concerts will be a feature of 


After-Theater Suppers in the Exclusive Mission Grill 


fter the matinee the ladies will take delight in the dainty 
Afternoon Tea served in the Main Dining Salon 


or two minor roles well rendered; and 
the scenic accessories are unusually in- 
teresting. 


Burbankers Enjoy “The Fox” 


Evyron Beasley is receiving a warm 
welcome at the Burbank this week in 
a revival of the Lee Arthur mystery 
play, “The Fox,’ which made such a 
hit here last season. ‘“‘The Fox” is not 
a good play; its action drags until the | 
curtain of the second act, but the third 
act is worth waiting for. The story is 
an adaptation of Harold McGrath’s 


PERCY BRONSON AND WINNIE BALDWIN AT THE ORPHEUM 


which to say the least lacks subtlety. 
And where the part of Nigel Armine 
should have been given to a big, ruddy, 
boyish Englishman, it is taken by Her- 
bert Percy, who might be one of your 
next door neighbors in dear old Bos- 
ton. Robert Whitworth is a stalwart 
Baroudi, but there is none of the 
swarthy. animal magnetism about him 
that should be there; 
actor, never the part. 


he is always the 
There are one 





“The Best Man,” and to tell the de- 
nouement would be unfair. Beasley’s 
role of Peter Delaney, the courtly, cul- 
tured old man, is worthy far better po- 
sition than in a play like ‘‘The Fox.” It 
is one of the cleverest creations of an 
“old man” part that the local stage 
has seen: given with fine shading in 
every detail. The Burbank company 
ig doing excellent work in his support, 
and probably the play will go several 
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S30 BROADWAY * 90. HILL STREET 
A. FUSENOT co, 


Store Closed 
|July 4th & Sth 


Read Sunday papers for detailed 
account of our 
PRE-INVENTORY 
SALE 


which begins Monday, July 7. Plan 
now to attend, and participate in 
the great saving on desirable mer- 
chandise. 
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We Buy and Sell Reali Estate 
and do a general Brokerage Business 


Rentals and Insurance 


CALIFORNIA REALTY Corparerion 


LOS ANGELES 
—s! 


353 So. Hill St. 


QO. E. FARISH, Pres’t 

GILBERT E. GARDNER, Vice-Pres’t 
H. STANLEY BENEDICT, Sec’y-Treas. 
JONATHAN S. DODGE, Director. 


ACCIDENTS UNNECESSARY 


Carelessness is the cause of 99 per 
cent of the accidents that happen at 
Street crossings and in getting on and 
off cars. It has become so gross that 
in order to save life and limb the Los 
Angeles Railway Company is now 
Spending ‘thousands of dollars in 
spreading the gospel of safety under 
the direction of the lectures of the 
Public Safety League. 


Here are the rules of the league for 
the prevention of accidents: 

Never cross a street without looking 
in both directions. 

Never get on or off a moving car. 
Never underestimate the speed of an 
approaching vehicle — better wait a 
minute than spend weeks in the hos- 
pital. 

Never cross behind a car without as- 
suring yourself that there is not an- 
other coming in the opposite direction. 

Never stand on the steps. 

Never let your children play in the 
streets. 

Never get off backwards. 

LOS ANGELES RAILWAY CoO. 


THE GRAPHIC pays more attention 
to Music and Drama than any sim- 
iar publication on the coast. 
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weeks, for it has the elements that the 
Burbank patrons demand—love, mys- 
tery, platitudes and a happy ending. 
Forrest Stanley delights the matinee 
girls in the role of a young lover, 
David Hartford has one of his ma- 
chine made captains of finance, which 
he delivers most effectively, and Don- 
ald Bowles does a piece of character 
work that almost runs away with the 
third act. James Corrigan plays the 
part of a detective-secretary with a 
fawning servility that is irritating; 
even bowing to the butler at inter- 
vals. Grace Travers is effective as a 
handsome matron, and Beatrice Nich- 
ols plays an ingenue part as though the 
girl were a music hall artist in dis- 
guise. It has none of the genuine 
girlishness and ease belonging to the 
role. The stage setting has already 
become famous in theatrical annals for 
its beauty. 


Summer Bill at the Orpheum 

Feminine puichritude is to be found 
in great quantity at the Orpheum this 
week with “Cissy” Loftus, Olga Pe- 
trova, Irene Bereseny and other pretty 
women there. Cecilia Loftus’ imita- 
tions are world-famous. Monday aft- 
ernoon she gave Frank Tinney, Maude 
Adams, Jane Cowl and others, and re- 
peated her inimitable monologue de- 
picting the tribulations of an English 
woman taking her small son for a ride 
on the tram. Miss Loftus has an un- 
usual abundance of feminine charm, 
and with her genius for mimicry she 
always “gets across,” and makes a 
bright spot on any bill. Olga Petrova, 
the beautiful Russian, gives a tremen- 
dous bit of emotional acting from the 
South African drama, “The Shulamite,” 
foHNowing it up most discordantly with 
@ popular song. She is too big an act- 
resS to waste her time on trivialities. 
It is amazing how she holds Orpheum 
audiences with her emotional work; 
they render it the tribute of earnest 
attention. A turn of immense popu- 
lar appeal is that of Will Ward and 
the Five Melody Maids. The maidens 
pound the piano in most instances—for 
it is a raggy, syncopated turn—and 
Mr. Ward and a fetching little prima 
donna “do” popular songs that bring 
down the house. It is good vaudeville 
stuff. Eunice Burnham and Charles 
Irwin contribute their share to the 
feast of music, with humor and songs 
and piano playing, so that there is an 
abundance of popwiar offerings. Hold- 
ing over are Bogert and Nelson, Irene 
Bercseny and the Cromwells. 


Offerings For Next Week 

It was qa foregone conclusion that one 
week of “The Fox’ would not satisfy 
Burbank qgudiences, particularly with 
the return of Byron Beasley to that 
theater. Beginning Sunday afternoon 
there will be a second week of this 
mystery play, which has been a favor- 
ite with Burbank patrons since its pre- 
miere here last season. Mr. Beasley is 
receiving a warm welcome home, and 
in his part of the courtly old scholar 
ne is doing a piece of character work 
that has never been excelled. Other 
members of the company are lending 
him able support, with Forrest Stan- 
ley, David Hartford, Beatrice Nichols 
and Grace Travers in the principal 
role. The play is an entertaining and 
puzzling one, and the production makes 
it of especial interest. The one stage 
setting is a triumph of scenic art, and 
made a hit even in blase New York, 
when the play was given a metropol- 
tan production. 


Sunday afternoon the charming Chi- 
nese play, “The Yellow Jacket,” will be 
taken from the boards at the Morosco 
to make way for the first stock produc- 
tion of the big drama, “The Builders,” 
which was postponed last week. “The 
Builders” is new to local audiences, 
and will be given a big production by 
the Morosco company, with Harrison 
Hunter, William Desmond, Frances 
Ring, Grace Valentine and other popu- 
lar members of that organization in 
roles which will allow them wide scope 
for their talents. “The Builders” was a 
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big success in New York,” and in the 


hands of the Morosco people should 
prove an entertaining offering. 
scenic environment allows of several 
unusual effects, which will be prepared 
with the customary Morosco perfection. 


Cecelia Loftus will conclude her en- 


gsagement at the Orpheum the coming | 


week. She is one of the most popular 


stars on Orpheum time, and even as a Js 


holdover is a headliner. 
Loftus this week comes an excellent 
new bill. Percy Bronson and Winnie 
Howard are both well known here and 
in a singing and dancing turn will show 
their versatility and ability. Mr. Bron- 
son will be seen as a modern fashion 
plate, and Miss Baldwin will have a 
number of stunning gowns. Matthews 
& Shane, two clever entertainers, will 
offer a tabloid fantasy, “A Night on the 
Bowery,” with one as a dope fiend and 
the other as a typical east side Hebrew. 
They have new patter songs and dances 
in the act. Chief Caupolican, the In- 
dian baritone, will make his bow here. 


With Miss 


The chief is of 2a South American tribe | 
known as the pale faced Indians and | 
his voice has had the advantage of | 


European training. Jones & Sylvester, 
both former members of “That Quar- 


tette,” will have a comedy skit, “The | 


+3 


Two Drummers.” Lew Hoffman, known 


as the hat fiend, will juggle with sky- | 


Pieces. Bond and Benton will offer a 


new sketch, “His Gay Papa,” and the | 


Five Melody Maids, with Will Ward 
will remain over, with new selections. 
The talking pictures and the orchestral 
concert completes the bill. 


Discuss Efficiency at Bullock’s 
Saturday evening the Managers’ As- 
sociation of Bullock’s entertained the 
assistant managers and floor managers 
at a dinner in the tea room. About a 
hundred and fifty guests were present, 


and after the banquet the evening was | 


devoted to a discussion of business and 
the methods that would tend to in- 
crease the efficiency of service to cus- 
tomers. 
the association, acted as toastmaster, 
and his talk was one of the most en- 
joyable of the evening, presenting a 
new idea of encouraging initiative and 
individual ability in the salespeople. 
Other talks were made by Mr. H. H. 
Hilton, Mr. F. M. White, and Mr. N. C. 
Smith, and there was also a general 
discussion of the points developed. A 
musical program added to the enjoy- 
ment of the evening. 


NOTICE OF CONTEST. 
Department of the Interior, United States 
Land Office, Los Angeles, California. 
May 24, 1913. 

To Myrtle F. Powell of Los Angeles, Cal., 

contestee: 

You are hereby notified that George Wil- 
son who gives 1713 Eagle St., Los Angeles, 
Cal., as his post-office address, did on 
April 24, 1918, file in this office his duly 
corroborated application to contest and 
secure the cancellation of your Timber 
and Stone application, serial No. 018061, 
made March 138, 1913, for the southwest 
quarter of the northwest quarter and the 
west half of the southwest quarter of 
Section 11, and the northwest quarter of 
the northwest quarter Section 14, Town- 
ship 1 south, Range 17 west, San Ber- 
nardino Meridian, and as grounds for his 
contest he alleges that said land has been 
filed upon as stone and timber land, that 
said land is not stone and timber land but 
is farming land and agricultural in char- 
acter and is suitable for entry and home- 
stead. 

You are, therefore, further notified that 
the said allegations will be taken by this 
office as having been confessed by you, 
and your said entry will be cancelled 
thereunder without your further right to 
be heard therein, either before this office 
or on appeal, if you fail to file in this 
office within twenty days after the fourth 
publication of this notice, as shown below, 
your answer, under oath,’ specifically 
meeting and responding to these allega- 
tions of contest, or if you fail within that 
time to file in this office due proof that 
you have served a copy of your answer on 
the said contestant either in person or by 
registered mail. If this service is made 
by the delivery of a copy of your answer 
to the contestant in person, proof of such 
service must be either the said contest- 
ant’s written acknowledgment of his re- 
eeipt of the copy, showing the date of its 
receipt, or the affidavit of the person by 
whom the delivery was made stating 
when and where the copy was delivered; 
if made by registered mail, proof of such 
service must consist of the affidavit of the 
person by whom the copy was mailed 
stating when and the post office to which 


The | 








Mr. W. A. Holt, president of | 











MOROSCO THEATER 


Broadway bet, 
Seventh and Eighth 


Beginning Sunday Matinee, July 6. 


First Stock Production of the Stirring Drama 


“THE BUILDERS” 


MOROSCO’S BURBANK THEATER 


SUNDAY AFTERNOON, JULY 6 


BEGINNING 


Maio Street, 
Near Saxth. 


Second Big Week 


A. BYRON BEASLEY 


with FORREST STANLEY and others of the Burbank company in a big revival of 


* TIRUE 


Broadwey, bet. Oth & 7th. 
Home 10477. Main 977 


ORPHEUM THEATER 


FOX” 


THE STANDARD 
OF VAUDEVILLE 


AMERICA’S FINEST THEATER—ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF. 
Beginning Monday Matinee, July 7. 


Cecilia Loftus 

MATHEWS & SHAYNE 
“A Night on the Bowery’”’ 

JONES & SYLVESTER 
“The Two Drummers” 

BOND AND BENTON 
“His Gay Papa’’ 


Symphony Orchestra Concerts 2 and 8 p. m. 


LEW 


BRONSON & BALDWIN 


Pickings from Song and Dance Land 


CHIEF CAUPOLICAN 


Indian Entertainer 
HOFFMAN 
The Hat Maniac 


FIVE MELODY MAIDS 


and Will J. Ward 
TALKING MOTION PICTURES 


Every Night at 8, 10-25-50-75c; Boxes $1; Matinees at 2 DAILY. 10-25-50c; Boxes 75c. 


Here's a Thought for the 
Discriminating Advertiser 


Sixty per cent of the California Club member- 
ship receives The Graphic weekly, a goodly share 
of the Jonathan Club members take it and in the 


aie 


University Club, Union League and the Beloved 


Sunset Club it has a fine representation. 


Why? 


Because of the diversified, high-class 
character of its contents: 
current comment on world happenings, 


Pungent editorials, 
New 


York, London and San Francisco letters by bril- 
liant writers, gossipy “By the Way” department, 
unique “Browsings” for lovers of old books, 
down-to-date literary page, comment . on art and 
artists, unsurpassed music page, spirited dramatic 
critiques, giving a complete purview of the local 
stage, exclusive “Social and Personal” department, 
pithy and intelligent review of local security mar- 
ket and banking affairs generally. 

The Graphic has been established eighteen 


years. 


Its reputation, its prestige and its circula- 


tion are steadily increasing. It is the only high- 
class weekly in Los Angeles that goes into the 
homes and the clubs, containing, as it does, read- 
ing matter so diversified that it is equally interest _ 
ing to men and women who think for themselves. 


No waste circulation. 


Every subscriber 2 pos- 


sible purchaser for the best class of trade. Adver- 
tising rates are reasonable. 


S.T.CLOVER = = 


= Editor and Publisher 


THE GRAPHIC, 403-4 San Fernando. Building, Los Angeles. 





it was mailed, and this affidavit must be 
accompanied by the postmaster’s receipt 
for the letter. 

You should state in your answer the 
name of the post office to which you de- 
sire future notices to be sent to you. 

FRANK BUREN, Register. 
O, R. W. ROBINSON, Receiver. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal. 
June 2, 1913. 

06304 


is hereby given that Frank 


Non-coal, 
NOTICE 


Slert, of Santa Monica, Cal., who, on May 
25, 1909, made homestead entry No. 06304, 
for EUNWk&, SWYNEY, NEYSWH, Sec« 
tion 21, Township I S., Range 20 W., S. B. 
Meridian, has filed notice of intention to 
make three year proof, to establish claim 
to the land above described, before the. 
Register and Receiver, U. S. Land Office, 
at Los Angeles, Cal., on the 22d day of 
July, 1918, at 10:00 o’clock a. m. 

Claimant names as witnesses: Charles 
O. Montague, Charles Fanetti, Nadeau M. 
Valen Zuila, Ira Sheckles, all of Santa 
Monica, Cal. 

FRANK BUREN, Register. 
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¥ Pioneering im Arizona 


DCITL. 

The decade which followed 1864 wit- 
nessed a wonderful development in 
northern Arizona. Excitement incident 
to the rich placer discoveries of Wea- 
ver, Hassayampa, Lynx Creek, Big Bug 
and other places had not more than be- 
gun to wane when renewed enthusiasm 
would be injected into the denizens of 
the community by announcement of a 
rich lode strike, which was a frequent 
happening. The quartz miner was now 
having his “inning,’ and the Tip Top, 
Peck, Tiger, California, Benton, Crown 
King and others were discovered and 
were producers from the start and by 
1870 had become noted. Tip Top and 
Peck mines each supported quite a pop- 
ulation while in the heart of the Brad- 
shaw Mountains, forty-five miles south- 
east of Prescott, was the then prosper- 
ous Bradshaw City. Fifty miles south- 
west of Bradshaw City was located 
Weaver and about ten miles farther 
came Wickenburg. The steady growth 
of all these towns required merchandise 
of every character; aS a consequence 
strings of ox and mule teams were con- 
stantly plying over the oJd Ehrenburg 
and Hardyville routes to Prescott, the 
central distributing point for the Brad- 
shaw Mountains. 

This period of development of the 
mines in the Bradshaws stimulated 
trade in western Arizona along the Col- 
orado river. From Yuma to Hardyville 
dozens of light-draught steamers han- 
dled the commerce of the fast growing 
empire to the east and on the banks of 
the Colorado Ehrenburg, La Paz and 
Hardyville did a thriving business. La 
Paz was established in the early 50’s 
and was the supply point for the 
quartzite country a short distance to 
the east, a rich placer field, first mined 
extensively by California (Mexican) 
dry-washers. In those days gold-dust 
was the medium of exchange, and 
everything from a drink of whiskey to 
a bill of groceries had to be paid in 
gold-dust. However careful parties 
might be, in the constant opening and 
weighing out of buckskin sacks or 
purses in business transactions a, little 
of the precious “yellow stuff” was con- 
stantly being spilled. Thus it was 
through those early years of La Paz’ 
prosperity the dirt floors of its business 
houses and one short street was gradu- 
ally converted into a placer mine. Years 
after, when the last vistage of civiliza- 
tion had departed, its walls crumbled 
to earth, a few enterprising gold seek- 
ers returned and mined the surface, 
securing several thousand dollars in 
gold. In this particular La Paz will 
ever be unique, for within two score 
years she flourished, passed away, leav- 
ing in her “ashes,” cast there negli- 
gently by a happy-go-lucky citizenry, 
gold, the object of their search, and 
which proved a boon to others in after 
years. 

* * * 

Another Arizona town that came into 
existence and passed away as quietly 
as an evening shadow was Bradshaw 
City. In 1870 it comprised a popula- 
tion of about 500, brought together by 
the rich gold ore mined from the veins 
of the Tiger, Benton and California 
claims, situated within a short distance 
of the town. Slight indications still 
mark the surface where the buildings 
once stood and many an exciting inci- 
dent, no doubt, took place there in its 
short career. In the early 70’s the Cal- 
ifornia and Benton vein in linear feet 
measurement was legal tender. In trade 
or debts a foot on this vein was good 
for $20, and readily exchanged for that 
sum. This, naturally, occasioned a 
great many transfers, as the records 
show. Deeds were given frequently for 
a few feet and a fraction, and in one 
particular instance the transfer is in 
feet, inches and a fraction. The gold 
was easily extracted from the ores of 
the claims mentioned so long as it re- 
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mained in an oxide or free state, but | 


after a limited depth the ore became 
base and in those days there was no 
method by which to treat the same. 


Therefore the miners had to “hike” to | 
new “finds” and in due time Bradshaw | 
‘has been.” | 


City was relegated to a 
Several hundred thousand dollars were 
mined from the Tiger, Benton and Cal- 
ifornia. 
* 3 * 
In these years the flow of emigration 
steadily increased notwithstanding the 


constant menace of the Apache. These | 
roamed where- 


American “Bedouins” 
ever they listed and frequently bands of 
them would come far west of Prescott 
into the land of the Yavapais and Wal- 
lapais and these tribes were always on 
the defensive when the Apache was in 
the country. In the early 60’s the Yav- 
apai and Wallapai tribes made a treaty 


with the whites which was to the effect | 


that the Date Creek road running south 
from Prescott to Wickenburg was to 
be the “dead line” between them and 
the Apaches and that the whites were 
at liberty to shoot any Indian east of 
said road, but not to fire on those on 
the west side. It was also understood 
that when the Indians on the west side 
of the road visited the camp of the 
white man that he would come un- 
armed, thereby showing beyond ques- 
tion his peaceful intentions. Thus it 
was in the spring of 1865 that qa freight 
outfit numbering several teams with 
about thirty men in attendance camped 
in the little valley on the last leg of 
their journey to Prescott, to which 
point they were bound. The Indians’ 
camp had been located by the freight- 
ers a few hundred yards away among 
Piles of granite boulders from the tops 
of which the aborigines gathered in 
considerable numbers. The “boss” of 


the outfit gave orders that if the In- | 


dians came to the camp that each man 
be prepared, but not to fire until they 
saw the flash from his shot gun. 
* oo * 
There are three versions of the kill- 
ing. The first story states that, as the 


Indians, about seventy-five in number, | 


were crossing the valley to the camp of 
the freighters, one squaw was talking 
to another who was at a distance which 
caused the speaker to raise her voice 
in rather high key, as she told how 
each Indian carried his Knife concealed 
inside his buckskins which he proposed 
to offer the white man for barter, and 
after properly disposing of themselves 
to the best advantage—thore being 
more than two Indians to each white 
man—at a given signal the Indians 
would draw their knives and stab their 
victims to death. This story says the 
snap was given away by the good for- 
tune that the squaw spoke in Spanish, 
which was understood by the freighters 
as several of them were Mexicans. The 
sequel to this version is that when the 
Indians came in close none got away. 
The second instance relates that the 
Indians approached the campers armed 
to the teeth and proposed a one-sided 
treaty which would concede to them 
about everything in sight. This story 
closes the sad event by saying that the 
captain opened hostilities by discharg- 
ing both barrels of his shot gun, knock- 
ing down dead several Indians and 
taking out very nearly all the spokes of 
one wagon wheel. This historian re- 
ports several of the trainmen as being 
killed and nearly every one receiving 
wounds. Of the 400 Indians he says 75 
were killed. 
* m * 

Chas. B. Genung, who claims to be one 
of the white men to the treaty related 
above, calls the Skull Valley episode 
cold blooded murder. As he relates the 
story (if I remember correctly), the 
train had just pulled into the valley 
from the west and was going into camp 
when they discovered the Indians. Or- 
ders were passed along for the wagons 
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to hurry into proper formation to guard 
against attack. Every man but the one 
driver to each team was inside the 
wagon out of sight, as the wagons all 
bore canvas covers. The Indians came 
in a body unarmed and when in almost 
speaking distance, shot guns and rifies 
were thrust out from under the wagon 
covers and discharged into them. Most 
of them fell in the first fire. Those who 
were not killed outright or were not too 











severely wounded, attempted escape by 
running. But as there was not an ob- 
struction all fell before they got out of 
range of the marksmen in the wagons. 
None of the Indians was buried and as 
there were about seventy-five killed, 
there certainly was sufficient evidence 
scattered around that portion of the 
valley for the few years following easily 
to give it the name that it bears. These 
Indians were the Yavapais and made 
the mistake of not holding a parley 
under a truce to arrange for a visit to 
the train. On the other hand, the 
freighters could readily see that the 
Indians bore no arms and the im- 
promptu proceedings of the whites were 
not necessary for their safety. 
* * *k 

About this time another episode oc- 
curred on the Hardyville route, which 
resulted in the death of a number of 
Indians, but as they were Apaches no 
regrets are forthcoming. Sam Miuiller 
was scout and hunter for a train of 
several “bull” teams. The train was in 
camp at a place Known as “Free’s 
Wash, about midway from Hardyville 
to Prescott, when an Indian (presuma- 
bly a chief) came to within 300 yards 
of the camp and waving a rag attached 
to the end of 2 stick called out in Span- 
ish that he wanted a “big talk.” He 
requested that Long Hair (name given 
Miller by the Indians) be sent to where 
he was standing to make arrangements 
for qa peace talk and to come unarmed 
as he was not armed. On this occasion 
Miller was wearing a long buckskin 
coat that reached to the knees, so he 
stepped behind the wagon, unbuttoned 
his coat and shoved his revolver into 
the waist of his trousers, throwing his 
belt and holster aside. The captain of 
the train protested that Miller was not 
keeping faith with the Indian, where- 
upon Miller told him to go hang or 
rather go and interview the Indian 
himself. This settled the matter and in 
a few minutes Miller was on the way 
to make arrangements for a supposed 
“talkfest.” Miller anticipated a trick on 
the part of the Indian from the start 
and went prepared to deal severely 
with him if such proved to be the case, 
as the subsequent events disclosed. 

* * k 

As the white man approached the 
Indian he recognized him as a chief 
with whom he had had trouble before, 
and when within less than twenty feet 
Miller discovered that the Indian had 
lied, for at that moment he was finger- 
ing his bow and quiver of arrows which 
all the time he kept concealed in front 
of him. Discovering the Indian’s trick, 
Miller hastily covered the space and 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 


016708. Not coal lands. 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal. 
(April 28, 1913) 

NOTICE is hereby given that Guy Coch- 
ran, whose post-office address is 515 Pa- 
cific Electric Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal., did, 
on the 24th day of October, 1912, file in this 
Office Sworn Statement and Application, 
No. 016708, to purchase the W%NWk, NG 
Sw, Section 14, Township 1 South, 
Range 18 West, S. B. Meridian, and the 
Stone thereon, under the provisions of the 
act of June 3, 1878, and acts amendatory, 
known as the “Timber and Stone Law,” 
at such value as might be fixed by ap- 
praisement, and that, pursuant to such 
application, the land and stone thereon 
have been appraised at $400.00, the stone 
estimated at $240.00 and the land $160.00: 
that said applicant will offer final proof 
in support of his application and sworr 
statement on the 18th day of July, 1913, 
before the Register and Receiver, U. §S. 
Land Office, at Los Angeles, California. 

Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this of- 
fice, alleging facts which woutd defeat 


the entry. 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 





drawing his revolver fired when within 
arm’s length of the chief, the ball strik- 
ing the neck, almost severing the head 
from the body. At the moment he tirea 
Miller from the corner of his eye saw 
another Indian getting up from the 
grass not more than gq dozen steps 
away, and then to his astonishment 
the grass swale that ran back of where 
the chief had taken his stand seemed 
to be alive with Indians. 

Seeing the Indian on his left, Miller 
knew that he was trapped, and as he 
turned to run for camp he fired his 
second shot. Simultaneously, the In- 
dian had sped his arrow which Miller 
“ducked,” the barb grazing his collar, 
and while in this position the white’s 
weapon was lowered, the shot breaking 
the Indian’s leg. Miller made the dis- 
tance back to the train in record time. 
Several arrows grazed him, but not one 
drew blood. Pursuit was given and 
seventeen Indians was the toll exacted 
for their attempted treachery. 
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Colonel Archibald Gracie was a better 
swimmer than he proved 2 recitalist; 
his long and powerful strokes under 
water, following the sinking of the Ti- 
tanic, carried him beyond the danger 
zone and almost alongside the over- 
turned boat that bore him and thirty 
Other “last survivors” all through that 
terrible night to daylight and safety. 
Too bad that the chivalric colonel who 
struggled so gallantly for life should 
have succumbed to ill-health within 
eight months after the Titanic plunged 
to the ocean bed. 

But though “The Truth About the 
Titanic” as told by Colonel Gracie is 
“choppy” in narration it is none the 
less graphic in the main. Of course, the 
great value of the work lies in the per- 
sonal recital, the individual viewpoint, 
and this fact. the author, with irritat- 
ing blindness, failed to discern. In fact, 
we find him apologizing for injecting 
the personal equation, fearing that 
while it would interest his relatives and 
intimate friends, it might not be pleas- 
ing to the general reader. This of 
course was a wholly erroneous conclu- 
sion. His story would be vastly aug- 
mented in value if it were minutely in- 
trospective of his experiences. What a 
world of interest it might have had if 
the colonel had been a trained writer 
and had given vivid, impressionistic 
sketches of his fellows. That night on 
the collapsible boat, for example! It 
was an opportunity for a thrilling 
story, which, alas, is only dimly re- 
corded. 

Just enough of the environment is 
given to suggest the desirability of 
much more. But the colonel confesses 
that he could not face the music. He 
turned away his head that he might not 
witness the grim sights on the water, 
since he was powerless to help the 
strugglers. This is creditable to his 
heart. He admits that he heard “the 
constant exclamation made as we 
passed men swimming in the wreckage, 
“Hold on to what you have, old boy; 
one more of you aboard would sink us 
all.’ In no instance, I am happy to say, 
did I hear any word of rebuke uttered 
by a swimmer because of refusal to 
grant assistance.” Once, a reluctant re- 
fusal to help elicited from the swim- 
mer the reply, uttered in a deep manly 
voice, “All right, boys; good luck and 
God bless you.” Then he dropped be- 
hind and was lost to view. From that 
moment until morning, when the Car- 
pathia appeared and all were rescued 
they had a parlous time shifting about 
to preserve the equilibrum of their par- 
tially submerged craft. 

Charitably inclined as the colonel 
tried to be to the Titanic management, 
the Knowledge that the safety of the 
passengers had not been properly con- 
served could not be suppressed. He 
asks himself, “Did he (Captain Smith) 
take any precautions for safety, in view 


of the existing dangerous conditions?” | 


and he is obliged to answer his ques- 
tion in the negative. In his opinion the 
captain was Killed by the fall of the 
forward funnel which just missed the 
collapsed boat to which, according to 
testimony, Captain Smith had swum 
after his ship sunk. That thirty men 
managed to stand through that night 
on the bottom of an overturned boat, 
whose buoyancy was maintained by an 
air bubble is little short of miraculous. 
That the survivors were thankful to be 
transferred to other life boats at day- 
break is easily understandable. 
Reading Col. Gracie’s account serves 
to confirm the opinion previously 
formed that the loss of the Titanic was 
attributable wholly to the careless 
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haste to make a record voyage for a 
new ship. The warnings of other ves- 
sels running at reduced speed were dis- 
regarded; in fact, the testimony before 


the board of inquiry revealed the as- | 


tonishing information that the engines 


were working at full capacity. This | 
defiance of ordinary precaution was | 


grotesquely criminal. That the officers 
assigned to their several tasks did their 
full duty is the tribute paid by Col. 
Gracie, who also writes feelingly of the 
heroic resignation of the brave men 
who parted from their wives and 
daughters and met death like true 
Americans. There was no panic at any 
time. Everyone appeared as if stunned. 
Detailed account of the loading of 
each boat and the experience of the 
officer in charge is given, adding to the 
completeness of the story. It is a valu- 
able contribution to the bibliography 
of the disaster. (“The Truth About the 
Titanic.” By Col. Archibald Gracie.” 
Mitchell Kennerley.) Sa Coe 


“Parrot & Co.” 


Harold McGrath seems to have 
reached that enviable position where 
the mere attaching of his name to a 
novel will make it go “like hot cakes.” 
McGrath is not to be taken seriously, 
for he has fallen into the habit of 
turning out sensational literature—so- 
called — merely to sell. It is not 
even legitimate entertainment, for 
the false situations developed and 
the silly sentimentality of his lovers 
present a distorted view of life. He 
has done many bad things, but “Parrot 
& Co.” is one of the worst. It cer- 
tainly has no attraction of literary 
craftsmanship; it is a mere machine- 
made novel; made to satisfy the sum- 
mer trade. His principal character in 
Parrot & Co. threatens to be inter- 
esting at first, but is lost in Mr. Mc- 
Grath’s yawning pit of sentimentality, 
and all hope is gone. “Parrot & Co.” 
By Harold McGrath. Bobbs-Merrill Co.) 


Bert Wilson Books 

Nickel novels will lose their lore for 
the growing boy if publishers continue 
the good work of issuing red-blooded, 
down-to-date tales of boyish adven- 
ture, in which the joy of right living is 
not brought forth in moralistic phrase 
but administered in the form of a su- 


gar-coated pill. Two new books of this | 


type are to be found in “Bert Wilson’s 
Fadeaway Ball,” and “Bert Wilson at 
two of a series of Bert 
Wilson stories. Of course Bert’s ubid- 
uitous talents rather strain the cre- 
dulity of the older readers, but the 
stories are clean and interesting. The 
boys who are fond of automobiling will 
find delight in “Bert Wilson at the 
Wheel,” and the innumerable baseball 
fans will find their quota of pleasure 
in “Bert Wilson’s Fadeaway Ball,” with 
which the redoubtable Bert slays his 
opponents as though he were Father 
Time wielding his scythe in a field of 
human wheat. They are exciting tales, 
almost to the point of melodrama, but 
the fond mother need not hesitate to 
put them into the hands of her growing 
son. (“Bert Wilson Books.’ By J. W. 
Duffield. Sully & Kleintuch.) 


“The Bear’s Claws” 

Highly colored adventure, ranging 
from the lobby of a New York hotel to 
the wastes of Persia; with lovers in 
dire distress; with mystery and villany, 
politics, secret service, etc., thrown in 
for good measure—all these may be 
found in “The Bear’s Claws.” Of course 
the conquering spirits of the story are 
Americans, for the book is destined to 

















please the reader of “light literature.” 
Naturally, the background of strange 
places and mysterious machinations 
will add to the lure of the book, espec- 
lally for the clerk behind the ribbon 
counter or the girl who dispenses per- 
fumed talcum powder. There seem to 
be so many writers who wield their pen 
only for money. They have a certain 
mechanical gift of producing stories 
without anything below the surface, 
and of course they make much more 
from them than does the man who puts 


his heart and soul and hrain into his | 


literary work. But “The Bear’s Claws” 
probably wiil fill an aching void in sev- 
eral sensation-hungry minds; and also 
swell the purse of its writers. (“The 
Bear’s Claws.” By Grace Sartwell Ma- 
son and John Northern Hilliard. A, C. 
MeClurg % Co.) 


“Miss Mystery” 


Romantic treacle, perfectly harmless, 
but administered in large doses, is 
“Miss Mystery,” by Etta Anthony Ba- 
ker. But there is a deal of homely sen- 
timent and an occasional injection of 
dry, good sense that keeps the book 
from cloying. “Miss Mystery’ comes 
out of nowhere into the Porter family, 
where she igs found in uncanny man- 
ner, injured by a blow on the head. 
When she recovers, her memory is 
gone, but she has endeared herself to 
the Porter family in such @ way that 
they keep her as a daughter of the 
house. Of course, the law of coinci- 
dence is worked overtime, but it is nec- 
essary to bring the story to an ending, 
with all the lovers paired off and Miss 
Mystery safely back in her mind. An 
excellent thing about the book is its 
faithful pictures of family life; which 
are so cleverly painted that they bring 
forth many a hearty chuckle. It is good 
summer reading, without too much 
sensationalism. (‘Miss Mystery.” By 
Etta Anthony Baker. Little, Brown & 
Co.) 


Notes From Bookland 


The movement to preserve Box Hill 
from the vandalism that threatens it, 
and to keep it as a memorial to the 
long residence beside it of George Mer- 
edith, will commend itself to lovers 
of literature everywhere, reflects a 
writer in the New York Times. Nor 
is the literary association of this 
picturesque bit of the North Downs in 
Surrey confined to Meredith’s long 
residence there. It was during his 
walks on Box Hill that Keats is said 
to have finished his “Endymion.” The 
place is mentioned by Defoe, and the 
names of Mme de Stael, Fanny Bur- 
ney, Wordsworth anid Coleridge are 
connected with it. Just what form the 
proposed memorial will take has not 
been decided; but the demands of 
nature lover and poet will be satis- 
fied if the charming spot is so pro- 
tected that it will ever answer to 
Meredith’s eloquent description of it: 
My study flanked with ivied fir 
And budded beech with dry leaves curled, 

Perched over yew and juniper, 

He neighbors, piping to the world:— 
The wooded pathways dank on brown, 

The branches on grey cloud a web, 
The long green roller of the dawn, 

An image of the deluge-ebb. 

A practical] little book just published 
by the Macmillans under the authority 
of the Federal Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America bears the title of 
“The Country Church,’ and has Gifford 
Pinchot and Charles Otis Gill as its 
authors. The work seeks to make plain 
just what the Christian Church of to- 
day is doing in the rural] districts. The 
results of original study and not gen- 
eralities are presented with the pur- 
pose of assisting the country church 
to get back into the position it ought 
to occupy as a great power working 
actively for the improvement of 
country life. The church going habits 
of all individuals in a population of 
50,000 people were ascertained at the 
beginning and again at the end of a 
period of twenty years, and it is on 
the facts thus discovered that the con- 
clusions and suggested programmes of 
reform are based. In this introduction 
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Mr. Pinchot writes an interesting ac- 


count of the conditions which gave 
rise to the volume. He says: The 
investigation whose results are here 
set forth has its origin in the work 
of the Commission on Country Life. 
* * * The “Shudy ef rural .condi- 
tions conducted by the commission 
emphasized the importance of the 
country church as nothing else has 
done and led at once to the inquiry 
Whether in size and power it is grow- 
ing or declining, and whether it is do- 
ing effectually the work which be- 
longs to it. * * °* The sharp di- 


| vergence of opinion on these points 


among men who ought to know called 
for prompt and serious attention. #* 
Only a little study of existing records 
was required to show that the facts 
had never been brought together, and 
that, as investigation was badly need- 
ed, accordingly the present study was 
planned based on the evident propo- 
sition that the first step is to estab- 
lish the fact, and that the remedy 
cannot be found until the exact nature 
of the difficulty has been disclosed. 
In order to be thorough the investiga- 
tion was confined to an area no larger 
than two counties, one in Vermont, the 
other in New York.” Mr. Gill, the co- 
author of “The Country Church,” has 
been a country minister for fifteen 
years. 


In Arnold Bennett’s “The Old Adam: 
A Story of Adventure,” published by 
the George H. Doran Company, Am- 
erican readers will find many traces 
of his recent tour in the United States. 
He describes a house in the Five 
Towns fitted up by an Englishman 
along the lines of American comfort. 
As a matter of fact this is exactly 
what Mr. Bennett has done for himself 
in the new house which he has pur- 
chased near Colchester. “The Old 
Adam” is the story of an Englishman 
who was at heart an American. He 
was American to the extent of letting 
his women folk manage him, until 
at last he discovered that domesticity 
was robbing him of his daring. At 43 
the Old Adam in him revives, and he 
starts out into the world to be spec- 
tacular. If his love for his family is 


| to continue he must astonish them. 


The story pictures the situation of 
the middle-aged man who finds that 
he is tending to live in a rut. Mr. 
Bennett’s hero gets out of the rut large- 
ly by the aid of an American. The 
story includes a visit to New York, 
in which the hero sums up his vivid 
impressions in a breath. It ends with 
the return of the husband to the Five 
Towns a conqueror—no longer a cap- 
tive, 


“Vacation Camping for Girls,’ is the 
seasonable title of a book by Miss 
Jeanette Marks, just published by D. 
Appleton & Co. It is a practical hand- 
book for the outdoor girl, showing in 
detail how to prepare for camping and 
how thoroughly to enjoy the freedom 
of the woods, the lakes, and _ the 
streams, and a manual for the Knap- 
sack and for every camp where women 
are. It gives detailed check lists for 
camping, tells the woman camper what 
to wear, what food to take; describes 
camp cooking and gives many recipes 
for camp use; tells where to camp, 
how to build camp fires, how to guard 
against forest fires; gives information 
regarding the fitting up of the camp, 
tells where to buy things and what 
they cost; devotes several chapters to 
physical training out of doors, the 
formation of camp habits, cleanliness, 
the secrets of the woods, canoeing, 
fishing, following the trails, and has a 
complete index for ready reference, 


Frederick A. Stokes Company an- 
nounces for publication in July: “His- 
torical Guide to the City of New 
York,” New York City History Club; 
“Bunnykins,” by Grace G. Drayton (G. 
G. Wiederseim); “The Airships That 
Glue Built,’ C. A. and G. A. Williams; 
“The Boys’ Book of Pirates,” C. A. 
and G. A. Williams; “Kaptain Kiddo’s 
’Speriences,” Grace G. Drayton; “Bus- 
ter Brown at Home,” R. F. Outcault, 
and Bunny’s Green Book,” by “Bunny.” 
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General financial conditions have. 


shown improvement this week, in view 
of the settlement of the Union Pacific 
and Southern Pacific dissolution order 
and the satisfactory progress of the 
July disbursements. Occasional mut- 
terings in the Balkan states still dis- 


turb European markets, and a certain | 


degree of suspense yet prevails in this 
country regarding economic problems 
involved in the currency Dill. The de- 
velopment of the country’s crops also 
comes in for consideration. it appears, 
however, as if the general strain is like- 


ly soon to be relieved in great measure. ! 


Local banks made a good showing this 
week in their semi-annual statements, 
and clearings have revealed a satisfac- 
tory increase. 

As usual, the local stock market 
showed q tendency to become more in- 
active previous to the three holidays. 
Business has been fair, but cheap 
stocks principally occupy the trading. 
Union Oil has developed little change 
this week and is lifeless. Trading in 
Associated has been rather limited. 
Favorable developments on the prop- 
erty of the Midway Northern Oil Com- 
pany caused a rapid advance in the 
price of the stock, accompanied by fair 
trading. Maricopa Northern, which 
owns property in the vicinity and is 
under practically the same manage- 


ment, also revealed considerable ac- | 


tivity. 


Bonds continue to attract more in- | 


terest than heretofore, sales of Pacific 
Electric, Home Telephone. Mission 
Transportation and Los Angeles Rail- 
way securities being recorded. 


In the industrial list Consolidated | 
Realty was traded in to a limited ex- | 
tent. Los Angeles Investment stock | 
was quiet. Producers Transportation | 


Company will pay a regular quarterly 
dividend of $1.50 a share July 21. This 
is the second dividend declared by the 
company since its organization. The 
majority of the stock is owned by the 
Union Oil Company. 


There is little demand for bank stocks 


at present. 


Banks and Banking 
When the fiscal year closed June 30 


jt showed a prosperous condition in Los | 
Angeles, with gains noted in almost | 


every commercial department. Los An- 


geles: banks showed deposits of $171,- | 


000,000, an increase of $10,000,000 over 
last year; while loans and investments 
increased $6,000,000; surplus and undi- 
vided profits, $500,000; and total re- 
sources, $9,000,000. Bank clearings for 
the first six months of 1913 showed an 
increase of $58,073,073 over the corre- 
sponding period of 1913, the total sum 
being $622,520,157. Los Angeles banks 
show the only gain on the coast. Post- 
office receipts reveal the same upward 
trend, the building records have been 
shattered and there are other indica- 
tions of a healthy condition here. 


Torrance now has a First National 
bank, with an authorized capital of 
$200,000. It is the city’s first financial 
institution. 


Compton’s new bank, the Farmers | 


and Merchants, has opened its doors, 
with a paid-in capital of $25,000. 


Ensenada will be headquarters for a 
new bank and trust company which 
will have a capital stock of $200,000. 


Stock and Bond Briefs 
Wilmington has voted $30,000 in 
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bonds for new school buildings, and 
they will soon be advertised for sale. 


San Pedro, Los Angeles and Salt | 2 


Lake has received permission to issue 


first mortgage bonds of $1,119,000 in 


order to make improvements. 


Long Beach will hold a special elec- | { 


tion July 30 to vote on bonds of $340,- 
000 for outfall sewer system and $35,000 
for incinerator. 


July 22 is the date on which Glendale | * 


will decide on an issue of $100,000 for 
school purposes. 


Tropico is to vote July 22 on a school 


bond issue of $20,000, bonds of $1000 | 


each to bear 544% interest. 
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REAL ESTATE 
4th Floor Realty Board Bldg. 
631 S. Spring Street 


EXCLUSIVE 


Reginald Harris 


Bungalows 
BUILT ON COMMISSION 


Interesting Booklet: 


“BUILDING A HOME,” 


Sent on Request. 


STUDIO AT 


Onre-Six-Oure East Thirty-Sixth St. 
LOS ANGELES 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 


TJ. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal. | 


June 17, 1913. 
Non-coal. 014865. 
NOTICE is hereby given that Annie A, 
Richter, of Sawtelle, Cal., who, on Feb. 
19, 1912, made homestead entry No. 014865, 
for Lot 4, See. 4, Lots 1, 2, NYUNEYM, Sec. 


| 9, Township 1 8., Range 20 W., S. B. 


Meridian, has filed notice of intention to 
make commutation proof, to establish 
claim to the land above described. before 
the Register and Receiver, U. S. Land 
Office, at Los Angeles, California, on the 
fin day of August, 1913, at 10:00 o’clock 
a, Mm. 

Claimant names as witnesses: Mrs. Kate 
Richter, of Sawtelle, Cal.; Jacob H, Rich- 
ter, of Sawtelle, Cal.; Mark Venamon, of 
Santa Monica, Cal.; Emery La Syzsck, of 
Santa Monica, Cal. 

FRANK BUREN, Register. 
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People Make Business 


The more people there are at a given place, the busier 


that place is. 


The Los Angeles Investment Building is considered the 
BUSIEST OFFICE BUILDING in town—between 30,0000 
and 40,000 “live accounts’—depositors, stockholders or se- 


curity holders circulate in this building. 


Locate now where you will not have to change your office 
for years to come—The Los Angeles Investment Building— 
THE BEST KNOWN—BEST BUILT—BEST EQUIPPED 
BUILDING in Los Angeles—HOME OF THE LARGEST 
CO-OPERATIVE BUILDING COMPANY IN THE 
WORLD. Call and see it. 


Rental Department 


jos Angeles Fuuestment (ompany 
Broadway at Eighth 





--back East 


Excursions 


Phone Santa Fe city office any 


day or night—Phone Main 738—60517. 


City office 334 So. Spring Street. 


July 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 8, 9, 10, 11, 
15, 16, 1 momen 24, 
30, 31. 


AUeust 1, 2, 5, 9,10, 19; 
14°20, ote tae. co, 21, 28: 


September 2, 3, 4, 5, 8, 93, 
oy tie 


Sample Fares 


Chicago 
Kansas City 
Denver 


New Orleans 


Qmaha 
Washington, D. C... 
and many others, 


Good for return’ three 
months from date of sale, 
not to exceed October 31, 
19138. 


107.50 


time 


Liberal Stop-over privi- 
leges. See Grand Canyon 
this trip. 


dl tes 


CLEARING HOUSE BANKS 


NAME 


a i Na a a a a tl ll a a Nat tO a al a at al ee a 


ENTRAL NATIONAL BANK 
‘S. E. Cor. Fourth and Broadway 


(CEEZENS NATIONAL BANK 
“S. W. Cor. Third and Main 


OMMERCIAL NATIONAL BANK 


401 South Spring, Cor. Fourth 


IRST NATIONAL BANK 
S. W, Cor. Seventh and Spring 


ARMERS & MERCHANTS NAT. BANK 


Corner Fourth and Main 


ERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK oy 


13. E. Cor, Third and Spring 





ATATIONAL BANK OF CALIFORNIA J. 


INN. E. Cor. Fourth and Spring 


OFFICFRS. 


S. F. ZOMBRO, President, 
JAMES B. GIST, Cashier. 
Capital, 
Undivided Profits, $244,006. 


A. J. WATERS, President. 
E. T. PETTIGREW, Cashier. 
Capital, 
Profits, $700,000. 


W. A. BONYNGH, President. 
R. S. HEATON, Cashier. 

Capital, $200,000. 
Undivided Profits, 373,000. 


J. M,. ee President. 
WwW. TF. HAMMOND, Cashier. 
Cal ‘Stock, $1, 250,000. 
Surplus and Profits, "$1,625,000. 


I. W, HELLMAN, President. 
V. H. ROSS Cashier. 
Capital, $1,500,0 

Surplus and eerie. $2,000,000. 


W. H. HOLLIDAY, Presideiay 
H. RAMBOZ, Cashier. 
Capital, 200,000.00 Surplus and 
Profits, $800,000 








E. FISHBURN, Presider 


H. S. McKEE, Cashier. 


$300,000.00. Surplus and 
$1,500,000. Surplus and 


Surplus and 











ee i at i i 


Capital, $500,000.00. Surplus and 


___ Undivided Profits, $200,000. 


EXCURSION FARES ro 


YELLGWSTONE PARK 


and 


EASTERN POINTS 


Hotel del Coronado 


Coronado Beach, California. 
American Plan: Stina ae Rates in Effect 
h 


Are now in effect for tickets good on LOS ANGELES 
LIMITED and PACIFIC LIMITED, leaving Los Angeles 
daily for Chicago through Salt Lake City, via the Salt 
Lake Route, Union Pacific and connecting tines. Excel- 
lent trains for a comfortable and quick trip. 
Particulars at 601 So. Spring St., Los Angeles and 
other offices. 


SALT LAKE ROUTE 


Coronado enjoys the same delightful 
climate in Summer that prevails dur- 
ing the Winter months. Golf and Ten- 
nis tournaments under auspices of Cor- 
onado Country Club throughout July 
and August. Yacht races, fishing con- 
tests, bowling tournaments, motor pic- 
- nics, held weekly. Bay and Surf Bath- 
a ing. Write for Summer Booklet. 
JOHN J. HERNAN, Manager, 
Coronado, Califeenia. 


Los Angeles Agent, H. F. NORCROSS 
334 South Spring Street, 





a 


[000 MILES OF “TROLLEY TRAIL” 
IN OPERATION 


REACHING ALL POINTS OF INTEREST IN SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 


ec /Vlount Lowe 


The World’s Wonderland Trolley Trip 
No Tour Complete Without It. 


Pacific Electric Railway 
COMFORT—SPEED—-SAFETY 


From Here to There, 


Most Everywhere in 


“The Land of Heart’s Desire’ 


Ask Local Agents or Write Traffic Manager Pacific Electric Bldg., Los 


Angeles, Cal., 


When 
You 


Travel 


in foreign lands or at 
home, carry a supply of 
American Bankers’ As- 
sociation Travelers’ 
Came d Ue". 


The safe, convenient 

funds for travelers,— 
SELF IDENTIFYING. 
We bind them in books 
of tens, twenties, fifties 
and one hundreds to 
suit your needs. 


KGURITY Trust 
, JX SAVINGS BAN K 


Security Building—5th & Spring 
Equitable Branch—ist & Spring 


Santa Catalina Island, 


Commodious Steamers 
BEST FISHING IN THE WORLD. 


for Information on World’s Best Trolley Trips. 


Children’s 


Accounts 


By starting early you will instil] 
into the young mind a desire to 
Save, and when out in the World, 
holding down a job, it is but natural 
that he will add to the savings him- 
self. And children’s accounts opened 
at this bank will draw “grown-up” 
interest the same as yours. 

4 per cent interest paid on Term 
Deposits of six months, Accounts 
may be opened with $1.00 or more. 


677 ANTELES TRUST 

AND SAVINGS BANK 
SIXTH AND SPRING STS. 
Branch at Second and Spring 

Branch at Pico St. and Grand Ave. 


FOR RENT 


Well lighted and quiet studios in the 
GAMUT CLUB BUILDING. Espec- 
tally attractive summer quarters 
for Musicians and Artists. For 
terms, etc, apply to the manager. 


1044 SOUTH HOPE STREET 





| 


Daily Service 
All Hotels Open 


GOLF. TENNIS. COACHING. 


Famous Marine Gardens Viewed Through Glass Bottom Boats. 


BANNING COMPANY, 104 Pacific Eleciric BANNING COMPANY, 104 Pacific Electric Building. Los Angeles, Cal. Phones: Main 4492, F 6576 
Ne eevee 
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Set of Six 00 i] 
Tumblers $5. y 


7 and Water Bottle 
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Cut Glass Enticingly Priced 


---T he picture merely hints of the beauty of the 


design--- 


—Only by close inspection can you realize its brilliance and real value. 
—Cut glass Water Bottle and six tumblers (similar to cut) for $5, 
—Cut glass Water Bottles, $3.50. 

—Vases, 6 inch, $1.50; 8 inch, $2; 10 inch, $3; 12 inch, $4; 14 


inch, $5. 
Bullock's Cut Glass Room 


— Never before showed so great a wealth of crystal elegance. 


—The famous Nassau cutting—one of the choicest on the American 
market today—is here in every article you are likely to ask for. 


The Nassau Cutting 


-—_Jug and six tumblers, as illustrated, $24, 


—Spoon Tray, $4. —Bowls, $10 and $12.50. 
—Celery Tray, $7.50. —Jewel Boxes, $10, 
—Mayonnaise and Plate, $8. —Vases, $10 and $15. 

—Ice Cream Tray, $18.50. —Nappies, $3.50 and $5. 
—Comports, $5.75, $10. —Sugar and Creamer, $7.50 





